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Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership of the 
Labour Party has inspired hundreds of 
thousands of people to campaign for 
an alternative to the diet of austerity, 
racism and war force fed by previous 
governments. 

As Marxists, we stand for 
a revolutionary solution to the 
exploitation and conflict inherent in 
the capitalist system. That’s why we 
campaign for a socialist programme - 
a democratically owned and planned 
economy which meets the needs of 
the millions, not the millionaires. 

To carry out a radical 
transformation of society, we need 
a radically different kind of party; 

a party led by its members, rooted 
in working class campaigns and 
communities, and committed to a 
revolutionary break with the British 
state and capitalist class. 

In Britain we campaign for 
a grassroots democracy in the 
labour movement, an anticapitalist 
programme for the Labour Party, and 
international solidarity in cooperation 
with our sister groups in the League 
for the Fifth International. 

Red Flag stands for the 
revolutionary class struggle and 
international socialism. 

Join us today © 
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EDITORIAL 





We need to 
resist the rise 
of the right 





onald Trumps long anticipated UK visit will 
take place on 13 July, immediately after a 
consultation with his alienated Nato allies at a 
summit in Brussels. 

Campaigners are preparing to stage the 
biggest demonstration since the Iraq war, to give a suitable 
welcome to a President who threatens to “totally destroy” 
states that refuse to do kowtow to the United States. 

The world’s labour movements, some of whom are 
already feeling the pressure of policies based on the idea 
that “trade wars are good and easy to win’, need to wake up 
to the fact that Trump's actions aren't simply the ravings of 
a reactionary billionaire, but an expression of a new era of 
rivalry for world dominance between the great powers. 

And Trump is not the only right wing demagogue we 
have to contend with. Russia has Vladimir Putin, content 
to let the World Cup whitewash his bloody crimes in Syria, 
while Xi Jinping openly declares his intention to make China 
the ‘world leader’ by 2049 - with the political and military 
conflict that entails. 

Closer to home, our lame duck prime minister has played 
host to Turkish semi-dictator Recep Tayyip Erdogan and 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the butcher of Gaza. There are plenty 
more little strongmen in Europe, although they are not so 


foolish as to let their anti-migrant demagogy get in way of a 
seat on the EU gravytrain. 

Victor Orban in Hungary set the pace by erecting the 
first physical borders within Europe for years in order to bar 
passage to Syrian refugees, on behalf of the north European 
states they were heading to, it should be noted. In a macabre 
kind of racist arms race, Italy’s Matteo Salvini intends to 
round up half a million migrants and refugees, herd them 
into concentration camps - and then deport them. 

Europes turmoil is underpinned by the imposition of 
grinding austerity by Germany and the EU authorities on 
the southern fringe, the disruption caused by Brexit, and 
the actions of the international far right axis stretching from 
Moscow to Washington, all contributing to the growth of an 
extreme xenophobic nationalism. 

The interaction of these racist and reactionary forces, all 
playing with populism, pretending to be anti-establishment 
in order to attract the disaffected and disoriented, threatens 
worse developments. In Britain we see this with the rise 
of the Football Lads Alliance, a profileration of small but 
violent fascist and far right organisations, aided and abetted 
by the deep pockets of the US alt-right. 

As we go to press a Sikh temple and a Mosque have been 
firebombed in Leeds, just days after hundreds of fascists 
march unopposed through the centre in support of jailed 
leader Tommy Robinson. This shows what happens when 
the far right get confidence, and physical attacks and murder 
wont be far behind, unless we organise community self 
defence, and drive them from the streets. 

In this period of capitalist breakdown and its attendant 
inter-imperialist competition, it is alarming that the left is 
lagging behind the right in its internationalist spirit. 

With the mobilisation of powerful chauvinist and racist 
forces from below and above, it is imperative that the left 
regain the spirit of the anticapitalist summit sieges, the social 
forums, the square occupations, and the revolutionary waves 
of 2010-11, to bring hundreds of thousands into the streets 
against Trump and all he represents on 13 July @ 
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Stop the 
witch-hunt 





By KD Tait 


en Livingstone has resigned 

from the Labour Party, days 

before a formal disciplinary 

process was due to start, the 

outcome of which had become 
a foregone conclusion after “Baroness” 
Shami Chakrabarti spoke out in favour of 
his expulsion, signalling that the leadership 
had definitively turned against him. 

In making those comments, 
Chakrabarti trampled her own report, 
which had called for respecting due 
process and natural justice, into the mud of 
prejudice and slander. 

The charge against Livingstone was his 
assertion that Adolf Hitler was “supporting 
Zionism” after he came to power in the 
1930s “before he went mad and killed six 
million Jews”. 

This was a reference to the Havaara 
agreement between the Hitler regime 
and the German Zionist Federation 
which certainly took place but against the 
background of the Nazi storm troopers’ 
pogroms against Jewish people, synagogues 
and businesses. The justified criticism 
of the German Zionists’ agreement 
with the Nazis (which allowed Zionist 
Publications, activities, and even a legal 
youth movement to exist at a time when 
all of Hitler's opponents on the left were 
sent to concentration camps) is that it 
involved them sabotaging an international 
movement to boycott Germany, mounted 
by the Jewish communities, including 
American and Polish Zionists with the 
support of the left. 

Livingstone’s claim that this agreement 
meant that Hitler supported Zionism was 


offensive to Jewish people, who could see it 
as exonerating Hitler’s genocidal intentions 
towards the Jews. It was also crass since 
everyone knows the murderous depth of 
Hitler’s antisemitism and its role in the 
Nazi Party. His comments were deserving 
of criticism but they were not antisemitic. 
Some say that Livingstone has sacrificed 
himself for the good of the left and that 
such a concession was a wise tactical move. 
Of course if he hadn't resigned, Corbyr’s 
opponents would have redoubled their 
offensive. But giving in to blackmail or 
bullying only invites further and worse 
witch-hunting. 

We can see this from the response of 
Jonathan Arkush, the outgoing president of 
the Board of Deputies of British Jews, who 
was not in the least satisfied by Corbyn 
throwing Livingstone to the wolves. His 
verdict on Corbyn: 

“Delegitimising the state of Israel is 
anti-Semitic. He was chairman of Stop the 
War, which is responsible for some of the 
worst anti-Israel discourse. He has never 
disavowed that sentiment. Is this double 
speak? What are we supposed to think? 
If he shares the prevalent discourse about 
Israel, then that view is unquestionably 
anti-Semitic.” 

He added: “Particularly in the last few 
months, there is an increasingly widespread 
question asked over the dinner table - which 
is, do we have a future here? And what's that 
future going to look like” 

There you have it. For the Zionists, 
antisemitism is not fomenting hatred and 
discrimination of Jews but criticism of the 
state of Israel, and pointing out the fact 
that a state founded on the dispossession 
and oppression of another people, is not 
only unquestionably illegitimate, but an 
intolerable crime. 

Marc Wadsworth’s spurious expulsion 
is even more outrageous. The charge related 
to an intervention from the floor he made 
at the public launch of the Chakrabarti 
report on antisemitism and racism, in 
which he for accused Stoke-on-Trent MP 
Ruth Smeeth of colluding with the Tory 
press to smear Jeremy Corbyn. 

Wadsworth’s intervention was certainly 
unwise, if understandable. Nevertheless, 
the charge that he brought the party into 


disrepute is a travesty of justice, particularly 
when we remember that Labour MPs , 
including Smeeth have been briefing to 
the right wing Press , the Telegraph and 
the Mail, in a concerted campaign to bring 
Corbyn, the new membership, and by 
the extension the party as a whole, into 
disrepute. 

The medias hypocritical moral 
panic about the supposed prevalence of 
antisemitism in the Labour Party comes at 
a time when Israeli forces have spent weeks 
using civilian demonstrations for target 
practice. On 4 June the death toll reached 
123 when an Israeli soldier shot Razan al- 
Najjar, a 21 year old volunteer medic, in the 
back, whilst she was treating a wounded 
Palestinian protester. 

It is a sign of the warped priorities of the 
press and Israel’s defenders within Labour, 
that Israeli cabinet minister Yuval Steinitz 
can state “I do not rule out the possibility 
of conquering Gaza and destroying it once 
and for all, without a murmur of protest. 

The attempt to equate criticism of Israel 
and its origins rooted in ethnic cleansing 
as antisemitic is a deliberate attempt to 
delegitimise Israel's critics and supporters 
of the Palestinians. 

In fact no one has done more to 
debase the real threat posed by genuine 
antisemitism than those who abuse the 
term to deflect attention from Israel's 
crimes. The Zionists are doing all they can 
to dislocate antisemitism from its role as an 
integral part of racism as a whole. 

Their actions do a disservice to 
Jewish people who actually suffer from 
antisemitism, and who need the solidarity 
of other victims of racism, and the left wing 
of the labour movement who have always 
been the most consistent opponents of 
fascism and the far right. 

Paradoxically, the Labour Party has 
never been a more hostile environment for 
anti-Zionists, especially anti-Zionist Jews, 
than now, when for the first time it has a 
leader who expresses solidarity with the 
Palestinians and speaks out against Israel's 
crimes. 

We should criticise this state of affairs 
without fear of the witch hunt and without 
favour to those who think they can save 
themselves by sacrificing others 
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No one 
Is Illegal 





ive hundred people held a noisy 

rally outside Downing Street on 

Saturday 5 May, before taking 

the road and marching off to 

the Home Office, a mile away. 
“Windrush people here to stay, let’s deport 
Theresa May!” they chanted. 

The continuing anger on the streets 
is testimony to sense of betrayal felt by 
many black and ethnic minority Britons 
by the callous policies designed to create 
a “hostile environment” for all migrants, 
legal or “illegal, and by extension all 
people of colour. 

What this means in human terms was 
revealed by Croydon Central Labour MP 
Sarah Jones, who reported that, among the 
450 immigration cases she is dealing with, 
one involved an elderly lady whose home 
was raided at dawn by 10 immigration 
officers, who told her she was going to be 
deported, because she was here illegally 
and that she would be taken to a detention 
centre. “She wasn't here illegally,” the MP 
explained. 

Worse still it was revealed that 
disembarkation cards - which could have 
proved many stories — despite having been 
kept for decades, had recently (2010) been 
destroyed. 

No wonderan enormous wave of 
anxiety spread throughout the black 
communities: in London, the Midlands 
and elsewhere. There are 500,000 people 
resident in the UK who were born in a 
Commonwealth country and arrived 
before 1971. 

Up to Amber Rudd’s exposure by 
the Guardian for “misleading” _ the 
Home Affairs Select Committee and 


the Commons, she and May were still 
denying that the Windrush scandal had 
any connection to their immigration 
policies and obfuscating whether or 
not this department had any targets for 
removals. Then the Guardian published 
correspondence which clearly showed 
Rudd was misrepresenting the truth - in 
parliamentary language - lying through 
her teeth, in everyday parlance. Rudd 
even wrote a letter to the Prime Minister 
boasting about overachieving on her own 
target of increasing by 10 per cent the 
number of deportations (“removals” in 
the language of a racist who still thinks of 
black people as cargo). 


May the real culprit 

As Home Secretary from 2010-15, May 
was an enthusiast for reducing so-called 
illegal immigration figures. In 2012 she 
gave an interview to the Daily Telegraph in 
which she said: 

“The aim is to create here in Britain 
a really hostile environment for illegal 
migration.” 

It was May who sent advertising 
vans to patrol the streets of Dagenham, 
Hounslow and other multicultural areas 
of north London in July 2013, telling 
everyone that migrants had to “Go home 
or face arrest”. It announced (untruthfully, 
as the Advertising Standards Agency later 
judged) that there had been “106 arrests in 
this area” and gave out a hotline to phone 
or text in details of supposed “illegal” 
immigrants. 

The vans were banned. But only after 
11 people had been deported and racists 
had reported thousands of ethnic minority 
people who were in fact legally here. But 
that was May’s calculation in the first 
place. Play the racist card to ward off the 
electoral challenge from UKIP. 

In 2016, almost 40,000 people were 
removed from the UK or classified as 
“departing voluntarily” after receiving 
threatening letters. Many more are 
detained at Britain’s airports and ferry 
terminals and sent to another country 
under the “deport first, appeal later” policy. 

This is on top of the 3,500 adults, 
many with their children, languishing 
in Britain’s deportation centres, without 


trial and without any time limit to 
their incarceration. The United Nations 
condemned this system in 2015, noting 
that it had led to scores of cases of suicide 
or attempted suicide. 

Figures also show that around 10,000 
people are waiting for more than six 
months for a decision on their asylum 
claims and, because they are banned from 
work, are forced to live on an allowance of 
£37.75 a week. 


Labour’s record 

Labour leader Jeremy Corbyn called on 
May to repeal the 2014 Immigration 
Act, which imposed requirements on 
employers, landlords, banks, educational 
institutions and the NHS to check people’s 
immigration status. He has the moral high 
ground for he was one of only six Labour 
MPs who voted against the Bill - now the 
Immigration Act 2014 - that opened the 
way to Windrush style harassment. 

But Labour’searlier disgraceful 
record on immigration keeps coming 
back to haunt the party. It seems that Alan 
Johnson first applied the term “hostile 
environment” to immigration in a memo 
and speech when he was Home Secretary. 

While the abuses visited on the 
Windrush generation have shone a light 
on the vicious racist policies of the Home 
Office and the state in general, we should 
not forget that after the Immigration Act 
of 1971 even more vicious restrictions 
and denials of citizenship rights were 
introduced which virtually stopped 
people coming from the Caribbean and 
Africa and placed severe restraints on 
people from South Asia too. Now with 
Brexit we face similar harassment of 
European workers who have settled here. 

Labour under Jeremy Corbyn needs 
to make it absolutely clear that it will 
accord full British citizenship to all 
immigrants who have settled here or who 
want to live here permanently, paying 
taxes and contributing to the economic, 
social and cultural life of the country. 
Only this can put an end to Britain’s 
racist and inhumane immigration policy. 
e Citizenship for all 
e No deportations 
¢ Close the detention centres@ 
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Labour must come 
clean on Brexit 





By Peter Main 


his month sees the second 
anniversary of the “Brexit 
Referendum” and, a few days 
later, the opening of a crucial 
EU summit on 28 June. Until 
now, it has been possible for Theresa May to 
hold her party together by publicly echoing 
the rhetoric of the “hard Brexiteers” whilst, 
in the actual negotiations, conceding to 
the EU's positions on virtually all fronts. 
Now, time is running out and this policy 
or, rather, absence of any policy cannot be 
maintained very much longer. Reality, in 
the shape of the EU’s very much stronger 
negotiating position, will have to be faced. 
The referendum result was unexpected 
and, from the point of view of Britain’s 
ruling class, unwanted. All the major 
representatives of big business, commerce, 
banking, export industries, not to mention 
the majority of MPs and the leaderships 
of the parliamentary parties, had favoured 
Remain. And yet, although by a small 
margin, the vote went in favour of Leave, 
creating a huge, apparently democratic 
obstacle to British capital's future progress. 
The referendum itself was called 
to resolve the clashes within the Tory 
party. David Cameron expected to use 
a Remain victory to finally silence his 
disloyal rivals for the top job. However, 
the membership of the Tory party more 
closely reflects the attitudes of small scale, 
locally focused businesses than of high 
finance and international corporations. The 
likes of Johnson and Gove, who assumed 
like everyone else that Leave would lose, 
nonetheless sided with it to bolster their 
support amongst the membership, whose 


backing they would need to challenge 
Cameron. It is a measure of the degeneracy 
of the British ruling class that it should 
allow the leadership of its traditional 
political party to fall into the hands of such 
self-serving political chancers. 


Lexit 

It is widely accepted that the Leave 
vote represented a protest against the 
“establishment” but, apart from stating the 
glaringly obvious, that does not tell us much. 
What matters is the political direction of 
that protest. For UKIP, it represented the 
patriotic voice of the British people, quietly 
ignoring the Scots and Irish, as UK patriots 
so often do. On the other hand, for Charlie 
Kimber of the SWP, it was “a revolt against 
the establishment. People who are generally 
forgotten, ignored or sneered at delivered 
a stunning blow against the people at the 
top of society; this was a rejection of the 
governing class.’ (ISJ 192) 

The SWP supported “Lexit”, that is, a 
vote to leave in order to open the way for 
“left, working class policies that would 
be unacceptable to Brussels. As Kimber 
explains it, their rationale for this was 
entirely negative: “Firstly, the EU is an 
openly pro-capitalist institution. Secondly, 
the EU, through its Fortress Europe 
structures, acts to repel migrants and 
refugees from outside Europe. Thirdly, the 
EU is part of the imperialist world order 
that, along with NATO, delivers important 
support for the United States and provides 
reliable partners in its murderous actions.” 
And an “independent” UK would not be all 
of these things, and more? 

Tellingly, Kimber ignores the fact that 
Brexit was also a blow against the 2.4 million 
workers from other EU countries already 
here, and that Britain was a loyal partner of 
US imperialism, and imposed tight racist 


immigration controls on workers from 
the West Indies, the | Sub-Continent 
and Africa long before it joined the EU. 
Brexit as a move towards freer movement 
of labour rather than away from it? Does he 
think we are all stupid? 

What the Lexit campaign ignored 
was that the idea of leaving the EU was 
inherently a backward-looking, national 
chauvinist project whose political content 
could not be altered by wishful thinking. In 
the Lexit campaign, the SWP were joined by, 
or rather they joined with, the Communist 
Party of Britain (CP) and implicitly 
accepted its political strategy, the British 
Road to Socialism, the CP’s programme 
since the 1950s, against which the founders 
of the SWP rightly polemicised. The CP, be 
it remembered has long been in favour of 
immigration controls, only claiming they 
could be “non-racist” ones. 

While Charlie Kimber might take 
comfort from his belief that Lexit was 
a “demonstration of how to mount a 
principled anti-racist, _anti-capitalist, 
internationalist campaign” it was, in 
reality, a textbook case of unprincipled 
accommodation to British nationalism, 
camouflaged with left wing vocabulary that 
was little more than self-delusion. 


Reaction 

Everything that has happened since the 
referendum, particularly the increase in 
racism and racist attacks, confirms that 
the vote to leave marked a serious advance 
for the most reactionary forces in British 
politics. On the other hand, those two 
years have also deepened the political crisis 
facing Britain's ruling class. 

Both the ludicrous posturing of Boris 
Johnson and company, and the ineffectual 
floundering of Theresa May confirm that 
our rulers do not have any strategy for 
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dealing with this crisis of their own making. 
By default, most would prefer to just keep 
postponing any definitive decision via 
“transitional periods” and “extended 
implementation” until it is politically 
acceptable to find a way to reverse the 
referendum result. That, however, will be 
very difficult to achieve. 

Nor is it the only option. It is also 
conceivable that the UK could leave the 
EU without any agreed deal on 29 March, 
2019, the so-called “hard Brexit”. David 
Davis’ scenario of an independent UK then 
concluding advantageous deals with the 
rest of the world is sheer fantasy. After four 
decades of participation in the EU’s trading 
agreements, Britain does not even have 
the necessary team of experienced trade 
negotiators and, in any event, trade deals 
famously take years to negotiate. However, 
there is a section of capital that could expect 
to benefit from “crashing out of Europe”. 

The clue here is the relationship to the 
USA. Although much was made of the 
indecent haste with which Theresa May 
made sure she was the first foreign head 
of government to visit Trump after his 
election, she was not the first leader of a 
foreign political party to congratulate him 
in person. That honour, if such it is, went 
to Nigel Farage of UKIP, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 


The US Connection 

Farage’s preferred image is that of a “man 
of the people’, happy to down a pint with 
the best of them and always ready with 
a quick sound bite that cheerfully sums 
up the dominant prejudices of the “little 
Englander” That is, however, a carefully 
constructed fabrication. Farage is a former 
merchant banker who has for many 
years worked closely with Steve Bannon, 
Donald Trump’s campaign supremo and 
the front man for the Alt-Right news 
channel, Breitbart. He is also a close 
associate of Robert Mercer, one of Trump's 
main financiers and reportedly a major 
shareholder in Cambridge Analytica, the 
firm involved, possibly illegally, in using 
personal data drawn from Facebook to 
support the Leave campaign. 

The involvement of such figures in the 
Leave campaign certainly helps to explain 
how it could be so effective. Although there 
is always a reservoir of reactionary ideas 
amongst the small business community 
and, for that matter, sections of the working 


class that have been “left behind” by the 
Thatcherite onslaught on industry, they are 
not normally an influential political force. 
A carefully targeted campaign, focused 
around the trigger issues of even relatively 
small numbers of people, as revealed by 
analysis of social media data, proved to be 
sufficient to change that. 

While that may explain the “how?” 
of the Leave victory, it leaves wide open 
the “why?” Who stands to gain from 
Britain leaving the EU? Certainly not the 
unemployed and low-waged in the de- 
industrialised regions; perhaps a layer of 
small businesses, oriented towards local 
markets and resentful of employment 
protection laws, environmental regulations 
and other restrictions on their profit- 
making that they equate with “rule from 
Brussels”. Such forces are not enough to 
out-campaign the dominant sections of 
British capital, as the Leave campaign 
undoubtedly did. 

No, as the proverb says, “Who pays the 
piper, calls the tune” It is that part of the 
US bourgeoisie who have set their sights 
on the assets of the NHS, social housing, 
education, public transport, pension funds 
and local government. Outside of the EU, 
forced into a one-sided “trade deal” with 
“Britain’s closest ally” which outlaws state 
ownership, let alone subsidy, those assets 
would represent easy pickings for corporate 
America, with no doubt some crumbs for 
their British servants. Into the bargain, 
Brexit will also seriously destabilise and 
weaken the EU itself and thus open up new 
opportunities for US capital that has not 
been making sufficient profits at home for 
decades. 


A workers’ alternative 

Of course, being against Brexit does not put 
us in the same camp as the ruling classes of 
Britain and Europe. The European Union 
certainly is a “bosses club’, based on a 
neoliberal system. It is an enforcer of savage 
austerity, and it is anti-working class. But 
so too are Britain's bosses, who pioneered 
most of these measures and opposed and 
opted out of many of the social provisions 
the European trade unions and workers’ 
parties tried to include in the various 
treaties. 

The real question is not which ruling 
class trading bloc will be most favourable 
to British workers but where should we 
seek working class allies and an arena 


within which to fight for a socialist 
system? Internationally and without 
restriction, certainly, but while we are still 
in the European Union, whose workers’ 
organisations and parties remain amongst 
the largest and most combative in the 
world, we should not be throwing up new 
economic and political barriers which, 
under capitalism, will inevitably intensify 
the dynamic of nationalist and chauvinist 
competition amongst European workers. 

Since we know any deal will be more 
dangerous and disruptive than the present 
situation, the Labour Party Conference 
should reaffirm its 2016 position of 
remaining in the EU. Now that the full 
damage of the Brexit deal is becoming ever 
clearer, we should demand a democratic 
decision on any proposed deal. 

Instead of abandoning the anti-Brexit 
campaign to establishment liberals like 
Chuka Umunna or Keir Starmer, the left 
needs to make a positive case for a tectonic 
shift in the balance of forces between 
Europes states and classes. The fact that 
Labour and Tory governments have for 
decades agreed with - and encouraged - 
Europe’ neoliberal offensive, or the fact that 
the spineless leaders of Syriza capitulated 
without a fight does not mean resistance is 
futile. 

EU members, from Hungary to France, 
via Poland, defy its rules all the time. Labour 
should openly recognise that its programme 
of reforms will meet resistance from the 
capitalist class firstly at anationaland 
then at an international level. The EU will 
not be the principal obstacle; it can barely 
threaten Italy and would be hard pushed to 
sanction the UK. 

Overcoming capitalist resistance will 
require allies with the power to oppose 
the actions taken by their governments on 
behalf of British, European and international 
capital. Europe is not only where our closest 
and strongest allies are, but those allies are 
themselves waging the same struggle. 

Labour should set a fighting example 
of collaborating with the workers of 
Europe to beat austerity, address the 
refugee crisis, oppose militarism in the 
East and Imperialism in Africa, and act 
on the climate. Or it can resign itself to 
irrelevance, and accept that it has neither 
the imagination nor the ambition to break 
with its reformist horizons and reshape 
the future by fighting for a socialist united 
states of Europe © 
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Glacial 





A local government 
delegate to Unison’s 
annual conference 
asks what can crack 
the ice sitting on top 
of Britain’s second 
largest union 


ocal government officers, health 
workers and school support 
staff will gather in Brighton in 
mid-June ostensibly to discuss 
and debate the way forward for 
Unison, the principle public sector union. In 
reality it will be a frustrating week, listening 
to endless and highly inappropriate self- 
congratulation from the top table. 

Motions or amendments with any teeth 
have been sent to the Standing Orders 
Committee for dental surgery. Barnet’s 
excellent attempts to put some bite into the 
motions on privatisation, for example, have 
been ruled out of order - not even printed, 
lest they incur the wrath of Thompsons, 
Unison’s underperforming lawyers. 

General Secretary Dave Prentis, who 
has held the top job since the union was 
founded 25 years ago, will doubtless rely on 
his loyal, if dwindling band of supporters 
to whip through the business, but there is a 
growing sense that Unison is fiddling while 
Rome - aka the NHS, state school system, 
vital local services, etc. - burns. 


Pay, cuts and privatisation 

The overwhelming bulk of Unison’s 1.25 
million members are suffering a triple 
whammy of stagnating and falling pay levels 
(20-25 per cent over nine years), cuts to 
funding (40 per cent in local government) 
leaving fewer staff to work harder delivering 
poorer services, and __ privatisation, 
outsourcing and PFI deals that further eat 
into funds, while driving down wages and 
conditions for Unison members. 

Two terrible pay deals have condemned 
staff to, at best, standstill wages in councils 
and schools (4.4 per cent over two years) 
and the NHS (6.5 per cent over three 
years). This isn't even likely to be inflation- 
proof, let alone catch up on some of the pay 
lost in nearly a decade of austerity. Local 


government workers were asked to vote 
twice before they got the “correct” answer: 
to accept the pittance offered. 

Worse, everything from youth services 
to housing, hospitals, schools, mental health 
services, etc. have been slashed, with more 
misery to come. While the valiant fights 
put up by teaching assistants in Durham 
and Derby, library and other council staff 
in Kirklees, Barnet and Lambeth, and 
currently hospital cleaners in Wigan show 
a willingness to fight back, there has been 
no campaign to spread the action or call 
for a national strike alongside community 
campaigns to defend services. 

The collapse of Carillion, earth tremors 
under Capita, and countless financial woes 
in academies, incorporated local colleges 
and hospital trusts have exposed the rotten 
heart of privatisation. Yet Unison has been 
practically mute during this crisis. Unison 
branches and reps have been left to fight 
alone, or just go under. 


The left 

The response of the left has been as useless 
as it has been misdirected. After many years 
of there being no effective united left caucus, 
Unison Action Broad Left was launched 
in 2016 on the basis of uniting the SWP, 
Socialist Party and various left officials in 
the North West, who had tired of Prentis’ 
corrupt running of the union (there have 
been three court cases brought against his 
regime by members, though none, of course, 
can be discussed at conference!). 

This brought about a change in the 
NEC and service group leaders in last 
year’s election — with 29 out of 66 members 
backed by Unison Action. Some service 
group leaderships have also turned left. But 
what difference has any of this made? None 
whatsoever. 

After listing the woes of Unison 
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members and the inaction of the leadership, 
the Broad Left’s “What We Stand For” says: 

“Unison Action Broad Left believes 
this situation cannot continue and the 
union needs to be cleaned up. To do that 
means electing an alternative leadership 
throughout our structures.” 

Important though that undoubtedly is, 
what happens until this glacial change at 
the top takes place? Will we lose our jobs, 
will the NHS be destroyed, will we sink into 
poverty? Having more “left” voices at the 
NEC certainly hasn't brought any discernible 
changes in how the union behaves towards 
its members. What alternative strategy 
will Unison Action pursue to mobilise our 
members, or reform the union’s sclerotic 
democracy? 

The trouble is Unison Action is decidedly 
short of action in between elections. In fact 
it does absolutely nothing. This is what 
needs to change. 

Instead of playing musical chairs at the 
top table, we need a rank and file caucus in 


Unison that can coordinate and solidarise 
with every dispute, demanding official 
backing but agitating for unofficial action 
where need be - especially when the officials 
undemocratically call off action. 

We need to link up strikes and demand 
national action not only to raise pay and 
stop cuts, but to call for the renationalisation 
of the NHS and the restoration of public 
service funding to the levels of 2010. 

But to succeed in any of this, in any 
lasting sense, we need to reclaim our union, 
starting with conference. This should be 
the highest authority in the union, a place 
where all motions are debated, if necessary 
taken away by working parties to make 
them more concrete. Votes are mandates, 
ie. mandatory for the officials to abide by. 

Leaving aside the recent local 
government pay debacle, where officials 
made us ballot again and refused to obey 
the strike vote aside, Unison officers are 
notorious. 

Former London Regional Organiser 


Linda Perks knowingly broke electoral rules 
by telling junior officers to spend union time 
to campaign for Dave Prentis. She was never 
punished by the union, thrown a huge party 
on her way out, and is now a councillor 
in Charlton. Even the judge who found 
Perks guilty commented, “The subsequent 
leisurely disciplinary proceedings of 
Ms Perks and outcome do not inspire 
confidence or serve as a deterrent for future 
overzealous officers.” 

All officials should be elected, 
immediately recallable and paid the average 
wage of a skilled Unison member. That 
would deter crooks from entering our 
union. For Dave of course it would be a pay 
drop. As he’s on £125,000 a year and has 
been in the job for 25, that’s £3 million he's 
taken to soften the fall. At least he'll know 
what a pay cut feels like. 

Rather than passively waiting for global 
warming to dissolve Prentis’ glacier on top 
of Mount Unison, we should climb up and 
pick away at it until it cracks @ 





Fight for five — civil 
servants launch 
pay campaign 





A delegate reports 
from the recent PCS 
annual delegate 
conference 


he Public and Commercial 

Services unions annual 

conference in May voted by 

a huge majority to ballot for 

industrial action over pay. 

After a two-year freeze and five-year one 

per cent cap, many members’ pay has only 

risen 5 per cent in seven years, inflation 

has stormed ahead at 20 per cent: a 15 per 

cent pay cut. Even the lowest paid members 
have lost thousands in real terms. 

General Secretary Mark Serwotka said, 


“Our members deserve a pay rise to make up 
for years of pay restraint but we have been 
told there is only 1 per cent in the budget for 
pay unlike other parts of the public sector... 
Theresa May should be under no illusion. 
If her ministers do not fully fund a fair pay 
increase we will be consulting our members 
on serious sustained strike action”. Shadow 
Chancellor John McDonnell added, “We'll 
be alongside you on every picket line.’ 
NHS and local government workers 
have received (unfunded) offers above 1 per 
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cent and Scottish civil servants will receive 
a funded 4 per cent pay rise, but the Cabinet 
Office is not considering anything bigger 
than 1 per cent for other civil servants. 
The PCS strike aims to smash the cap and 
achieve a 5 per cent rise. The ballot will run 
from 18 June to 23 July. 

In a recent consultative ballot, PCS 
achieved a 49 per cent turnout, the highest 
turnout in any national vote the union 
has undertaken. However, the threshold 
for a statutory ballot for industrial action 
is 50 per cent under the Tories’ Trade 
Union Act (2016) — and that bans online 
voting. Activists will be working hard 
over the coming months to secure the 
biggest turnout in the history of PCS and a 
resounding “yes” vote. 

Recent ballots by postal workers and 
lecturers have shown that 50 per cent can 
be achieved and, with PCS members taking 
out payday loans and visiting foodbanks, 
there is no reason we cannot get a similar 
or even higher turnout and strike vote. The 
only question is do we have a plan of action 
to convince members we can win? 

The motion passed at conference and 
the strategy suggested by the top table were 
cautious. “Serious sustained strike action” 
seemed to mean targeted action, i.e. select 
groups taking sustained action with strike 
pay rather than a sustained strike by all 
members with little or no pay. 

This at least recognised that one-day 
protest strikes have not advanced our 
cause one iota, and in the end demoralised 
members. This was the stubborn strategy 
of Serwotka and the Socialist Party led 
Left Unity faction from 2000 until 2012, 
when it caved in under the weight of the 
crushing defeat in the pensions strike. The 
“left” leaders have never accounted for this 
failure - and its new tactic, targeted action, 
is not the magic bullet some believe it to be. 

The recent universities strike is the best 
example of howa union like ours can engage, 
recruit and get results; 16,000 joined UCU 
over the course of their pensions dispute 
and staged mass pickets during their 14 
days of escalating action. The union used 
social media to reach members and garner 
public support, and branches held mass 
strike meetings for members to have their 
say on the next steps in the dispute. 

Targeted action means the majority 
of members not actually being on strike, 
instead relying on a small number of 
colleagues taking action on their behalf. 


Everyone whos been on strike knows it’s a 
transformative experience in the workplace, 
with members working together to win. 
Targeted action can't draw the mass of the 
membership into the campaign in the same 
way and could well leave those taking action 
feeling isolated while others forget they're 
“in dispute” The Trade Union Act allows 
employers to use agency workers and scabs, 
which is more viable when only relatively 
few workers at a time are on strike. 

In the end this is only a variation on 
the one-day strike. They're both partial, 
limited... and therefore less effective than 
all-out strikes. The latter can produce results 
in a relatively short time, like the Chicago 
teachers after just nine days. But they often 
involve facing down the anti-union laws 
and previously left-talking officials. 

The campaign to raise £2 million for 
strike pay is a great opportunity to prepare 
for such a battle. At the same time activists 
should demand the union defends any 
member who is disciplined or dismissed 
on return from strike duty by escalating 
the action, and supports any branches that 
are ready to “jump the gun” and come out 
before they are due to strike. 


Labour 
At the 2017 conference, motions to affiliate 
to the Labour Party and to Momentum were 
defeated. However, this year conference 
voted convincingly to support Labour in 
the next general election. Some Scottish 
branches wished to keep the current policy 
that allows them to campaign for the SNP. 
Serwotka, a Labour member, said in reply, 
“Can anyone dispute, wherever they are 
from, that when the next general election 
comes it is in the interests of members to 
have a Corbyn-led Labour government?” 
The motion was limited to the next 
election and is not the same as affiliation; 
PCS will not have a voice inside the party. 
However, this is a positive step towards 
placing the union where it should be: inside 
Labour, fighting for socialist policies. 


Leadership crisis 

Many delegates were surprised that PCS 
President Janice Godrich intends to stand 
down next year and instead challenge fellow 
Socialist Party and Left Unity member 
Chris Baugh for his role as Assistant 
General Secretary. Godrich has the support 
of Mark Serwotka and her prominence 
means she is likely to win. But her motives 


for challenging Baugh are unclear; their 
rival fringe meetings revealed few political 
differences. 

Left Unity, which will later decide which 
candidate to back, is itself in a bit of a state. 
While members were voting in record 
numbers in the consultative pay ballot, 
only 7.5 per cent turned out for the NEC 
elections and fewer for the DWP, HMRC 
and Home Office GEC group elections. 
The Socialist Party called this a “landslide 
victory” but it was the smallest “landslide” 
in union history! 

Another sign of rank and file disquiet 
was an HMRC branch motion that 
“censures the NEC for the lack of coherent 
cross-departmental strategy to tackle the 
greatest threat to staff and our tax and 
benefits scheme. Conference particularly 
censures the NEC for the lack of a national 
campaign to stop office closures” The 
motion was passed by a sizeable majority, 
with not a single delegate speaking in 
defence of the union’s leadership. 

Until 2016 it was PCS policy thata single 
compulsory redundancy notice would 
automatically trigger a ballot for industrial 
action. When HMRC staff received their 
notices, the ballot was nowhere to be seen. 
While the 2016 conference later dropped 
this commitment, the betrayal felt by 
HMRC members clearly now has resonance 
in the wider union. 

There is a disconnect between the 
leadership and membership of the 
union. Angry about pay, jobs, pensions 
and conditions, members have voted in 
unprecedented numbers to fight for a pay 
rise. The leadership, which was once seen 
by PCS members and the wider union 
movement as courageous and combative, is 
now characterised by timidity, climbdowns 
and (in Tax Offices at least) betrayal. 

The shame is that this has all been 
overseen by the so-called “Trotskyist” 
leadership of the Socialist Party, which 
controls Left Unity and many of the 
union’s leading committees. This isn't 
Trotskyism; it’s bureaucratic trade 
unionism. 

In the coming pay dispute and 
beyond, we should fight for a real 
Trotskyist policy: for a rank and file 
controlled union, basing its demands and 
strategy on what the members need, not 
on what the government can “afford”, nor 
on what its leaders judge the members are 
prepared to deliver © 
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#OurUCU for 
Rank and File 
Democracy 








Rebecca Anderson 
reports on the 
sabotage of the 
University and 
College Union’s 
annual conference — 
by the union’s own 
staff and officials 


elegates to UCU’s 2018 
congress witnessed an 
unprecedented attack on 
their democratic rights by 
the union leadership. 

Officials repeatedly suspended 
conference when delegates refused to 
withdraw motions critical of the union 
leadership’s behaviour during the recent 
14-day pensions strike. 

The strike ended with members voting 
to accept a deal, which puts off a final 
decision but provides no guarantees. 

Although dozens of branches, and 
the branch representatives’ meeting 
voted against accepting the deal, General 
Secretary Sally Hunt and senior unelected 
officials urged members to accept the deal. 
Hunt claimed she had a mandate to do 
this from a majority of branch reps but has 
repeatedly refused to provide evidence for 
this. 

This abuse of a privileged position 
provoked widespread anger within the 
union, particularly amongst the thriving 
grassroots networks created by activists to 
sustain the strike and recruit 16,000 new 
members. 

Four motions were submitted to 
congress addressing members’ concerns. 
Two called for a review of the union’s 
democratic structures, including a 
commitment to discuss “the appropriate 
number of full time elected officials and 
how elected representatives are to be held to 
account.” The other two went further: one 
censuring Sally Hunt, the other demanding 
her resignation “with immediate effect”. 

The Conference Business Committee, 
responsible for conference standing orders, 


ruled that these motions, submitted by 
KCL, Exeter, and Sheffield, were “in order”. 


A ‘strike’ is called 

The response of UCU officials was to 
try and block them by walking out and 
suspending the conference, when delegates 
voted to keep them on the agenda. Top 
elected officials, including Hunt, followed 
them into the wings. 

Delegates responsible for the motions 
successfully persuaded the officials to back 
down in respect of the two motions calling 
for a democracy review and delegates 
were able to pass these motions. However, 
despite delegates voting five times to keep 
the remaining two motions on the agenda 
the officials kept suspending the conference 
- three times in total - and eventually 
ended it early on the final day. 

UCU officials claimed that the motions 
were a breach of the General Secretary's 
employment rights and went so far as 
declare a trade dispute and picket the 
conference. Disgracefully, their own union 
— Unite - supported them in this charade. 

Delegates were quick to point out that 
to consider an attempt of union members 
to hold their General Secretary to account 
a breach of her employment rights makes a 
mockery of trade union democracy. 

Delegates from the University of Exeter 
wrote in a statement: 

“We pointed out that in practice this 
meant that members of the Unite union 
are able to exercise a veto on the topics 
which UCU members can discuss at their 
annual Congress. We further pointed 
out that this was clear interference in 
the internal business of a sister trade 
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wanty and College Union 














union, and a potential breach of TUC 
rules. Furthermore, we disputed their 
interpretation of the General Secretary's 
status as an employee, highlighting that 
she is the most high-profile elected official 
in the union [£137,000], and as such must 
be accountable to Congress, the union’s 
supreme policy making body. 

After officials terminated the Congress 
on Friday, delegates produced a collective 
statement: 

“To turn a debate about our democratic 
process as a union into a procedural 
employment dispute is to evacuate our 


capacity to act as a political body. We resolve 
to continue to conduct the campaigns and 
defence of our members over pay and 
pensions that we all agree on and also to 
urge a debate in all branches and union 
bodies to discuss democracy in our union. 
We also resolve to continue the motions at 
a recall conference and not be distracted 
from the campaign to defend our members’ 
pensions, jobs and pay.’ 


Oust the bureaucracy 
For 14 days, UCU members stood on picket 
lines in blizzards and freezing temperatures, 


held mass meetings and teach-outs and 
recruited 16,000 new union members. 
Congress delegates voted to fight for an 
above-inflation pay rise and recognised 
that the membership knows best how to 
conduct that struggle and has a right to 
control it. 

The officials’ response was that of a 
trade union bureaucracy, acting as a caste 
of well-paid negotiators whose role as 
compromisers between workers and their 
employer creates, for the bureaucracy, 
interests separate to the members they 
represent. 

Almost every trade unionist will agree 
we need skilled leaders. But they, all of 
the top ones who negotiate and control 
action, should be elected, accountable 
and replaceable, should the members 
they serve so desire. Sally Hunt was 
elected. She should be replaceable - “with 
immediate effect” if need be. 

Maybe it was the thought of dropping 
down to a lecturers’ average wage, 
currently £39,000 made Hunt lose her 
nerve - as it would have reduced her 
salary by nearly £100,000. There’s a 
solution to that: pay all elected officials 
the average wage of a skilled worker, in 
this case a lecturer. Careerists make poor 
democrats. 

As for Hunt’s initial and by far most 
costly offence - to override strikers’ 
directly elected representatives and 
manipulate a vote to end their dispute 
on false information - there should be a 
constitutional right in the rule book for 
strikers and their reps to control every 
aspect of their dispute: in negotiations, 
the calling of strikes, their duration and 
their ending. General Secretaries are 
there to work for the strikers, not control 
them. 

These are the kinds of changes that 
UCU branches should be discussing 
and submitting to the democracy review 
- but also fighting to implement now, 
insofar as rank and file control of disputes 
is concerned, in the forthcoming pay 
dispute. 

Momentum is everything: if UCU 
militants can bounce back from this 
impudent bureaucratic sock on the jaw, 
the members can put everything they 
learned from the pensions strikes back 
into action, but this time forearmed 
against interference from the officials @ 
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Football Lads 
Alliance: know 
your enemy 





The FLA is following 
the footsteps of 

the defunct English 
Defence League 

and providing a 
platform for far-right 
leaders like Tommy 
Robinson, Jeremy 
Dewar writes 


ince the heyday of the National 
Front in the 1970s, British Nazis 
have always dreamt of lashing up 
with the football hooligan scene. 
If they could inculcate fascist 
ideas into the heads of the leaders of the 
various “firms” - often full of racist and 
socially conservative prejudices already 
- then, they reckon, they would have the 
street fighting presence with which to 
smash the left and terrorise black and Asian 
communities. 

It has remained a dream. At least 
until recently. The Football Lads Alliance, 
launched a year ago this month, represents 
the biggest opportunity in the last five years 
for the far right to reach this elusive mass 
audience. The FLA brought out 10,000 for 
its first demo in June 2017, and possibly 
twice that number on its second in October. 


From anti-extremism to anti-Muslim 

The timing of the launch was crucial, 
coming immediately after the terror attacks 
on Westminster and London Bridge, 
and again at Manchester Arena. More 
importantly, if less obviously, it followed 
the Brexit referendum a year before, which 
heralded a spike in racist and Islamophobic 
attacks and generally made anti-immigrant 
prejudice “respectable”. 

And of course after Trump’s election 
which did the same in the US, and whose 
alt-right cheerleaders have been busy in 
Britain and around the world. 

Wary of the demise and splintering of 
the EDL (2009-13), FLA founder and (until 
recently) leader John Meighan repeatedly 
explained that the group was “not right or 
left” and against “all extremism”. He was not 


against Islam, just “terrorists” and “jihadis’, 
which he extended (an old EDL chestnut, 
this one) to those who want to impose 
Sharia law in the UK. The FLA banned 
Union flags from events. 

But this all soon changed and the 
same old problems emerged. The first fig 
leaf to fly off was the claim to be against 
all extremism. While it is easy to simulate 
“outrage” at Islamist terror and gently fan 
the flames of Islamophobia, when Darren 
Osborne drove a van into a crowd outside 
Finsbury Park Mosque the FLA was 
silent - except to call the BBC “twats” for 
questioning the role of Tommy Robinson in 
Osborne’ radicalisation. 

And, yep, sure as beans are beans, 
Robinson turned up for the next demo in 
October, mobbed by “fans” wanting a selfie 
with “the man” Meighan himself seemed 
delighted to have attracted such a big name, 
as if he had just successfully enticed a fly 
to circle a turd. Soon the more traditional 
right wing boasts started to circulate. 

The Observer infiltrated and exposed 
the content on the FLA’ closed Facebook 
group, which regularly targeted Labour's 
Jeremy Corbyn, Diane Abbott and Sadiq 
Khan. One post, which wasn't taken down 
as it did not infringe the FLAs “no racism” 
policy (!), called for Sadiq to be “hanged”. 
When confronted, Meighan said, “I dont 
think saying ‘hang Sadiq Khar’ is racist”. 

And to show where he drew the line, 
he continued, “We're not racist. We've 
condemned the actions of [the overtly Nazi] 
National Action.” This is like saying, “Pm 
not antisemitic — look, I condemn Hitler” 

If everyone to the left of National Action 
(for now) is ok, then there's an open door 
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for the far right. Hence Britain First (whose 
devotee Thomas Mair murdered Labour 
MP Jo Cox) and For Britain (former Ukip 
hopeful Anne Marie Waters’ new party) 
have started to appear on FLA and splinter 
group Democratic FLA marches. So too 
have violent racists like Gary Crane (Right 
Wing Resistance), Eddie Stampton (Anti- 
Terror Alliance) and Keith Sutton (South 
East Alliance) all looking for a new home. 


Prospects 

The right wing pull exerted by the FLAs 
leaders and would-be leaders have done it 
no good... in the short term. 

As well as adverse media coverage - the 
big bourgeoisie has no need for a resurgent 
racist street fighting force in the run-up 
to Brexit, indeed quite the opposite - the 
organisation has been plagued with rows 
over finances, leading to chants of “Where's 
the money gone?” at recent demos. The 
British Legion has complained about the 
unofficial use of its poppy logo by the FLA 
and returned a £1,000 donation because 
it has “expressed views and opinions that 
are not compatible with the values of the 
Royal British Legion”. And that’s saying 
something! 





In March, the FLA suffered a split, 
with a number of football firm leaders 
departing with their followers to form 
the Democratic Football Lads Alliance. 
The rival outfits only managed to put at 
most 5,000 on the streets of Birmingham 
in March, evenly split between the two. 
Meighan resigned his position at the end 
of April and has promised to dissolve the 
limited company that forms the legal basis 
of the FLA, presumably as a way of avoiding 
prosecution for money laundering, though 
this is unlikely to defuse arguments over 
the profits from FLA merchandise. 

Indeed, since then it appears that the 
FLA has lost the battle for the allegiance 
of the football firms, with the DFLA 
now openly, and successfully, calling for 
hooligan outfits, far right grouplets and 
individuals to join its ranks. A group called 
Freedom Marches UK, also led by hardened 
fascists (e.g. former BNP cadres) and far 
right ideologues and activists, played a part 
in reuniting the movement, with Tommy 
Robinson increasingly seen as its leader. 

On 6 May, an FLA march was joined 
by a DFLA feeder march to a rally in 
Whitehall. Numbers were difficult to gauge, 
as many of the ultras peeled off, presumably 


The Football Lads Alliance 
on their first demonstration 
in London, 2017 


to watch the football though emphasising 
that fascist politics remains peripheral to 
their interests; but it has been estimated that 
around 5,000 were there, 3,000 for the rally. 

There they were “entertained” bya sound 
system, comedians... and a procession 
of speakers (the whole event lasted three 
hours), all beamed across on a huge plasma 
screen. The array of speakers was equally a 
departure from traditional fascist fare. Sure, 
there were British far right political leaders, 
like Waters and Ukip interim leader Gerard 
Batten, possibly in a move to open up their 
electoral base to the movement. 

But they were joined by speakers from 
the US and Canadian alt-right and the pan- 
European white supremacists, Generation 
Identity. Breitbart editors who had worked 
with Trump shared the platform with 
others from the hard right of the Pegida 
movement/AfD and the Hungarian Jobbik. 

It is a common misconception that 
the fascist movement, because it is 
nationalist, cannot be international. It is as 
international as the system of which it is a 
product: imperialism. Mussolini inspired 
Hitler, who aided Franco; the UK National 
Front provided the template for the French 
Front National. 
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ONE WEEK after Tommy Robinson 
was sentenced to 13 months’ prison 
for contempt of court at Leeds Crown 
Court, around 400 of his far right 
supporters staged a rally outside the 
court, demanding his freedom before 
descending into the streets. 

The #FreeTommy protest had all the 
hallmarks of a far-right demonstration 
with Union flags and free speech placards 


nationalist and Islamophobic chants - 
“Keep Muslims off our streets” being one 





held aloft, accompanied by a chorus of 


Fascists march unopposed in Leeds 


of the more printable examples. 

There was a significant police presence, 
with officers forming barriers along 
certain routes and between those 
marching and the public. Confrontations 
with the police didn’t go beyond chants 
of “scum” and a handful of protesters 
who attempted to make a charge at them, 
startling the horses of the mounted units. 
There were rumours amongst local anti- 
fascists that the far-right would organise 
a stunt outside the Crown Court but no 
concrete details were found in the usual 


online spaces. The fact that the fascists 
were able to mobilise relatively large 
numbers at short notice on a weekday 
with no opposition is cause for concern. 
Given the symbolic importance the 
fascists have attached to Leeds as the 
site of Robinson’s “martyrdom, local 
antifascists, the Trades Council and 
student unions should establish a 
democratic committee to organise a 
major antiracist demonstration and 
prepare for community self-defence. 
Dan Jones 








Today, the far right is exchanging ideas, 
essentially about how to repackage the 
fascist message in modern, even eco- and 
trans-friendly, ways and how to influence a 
wider audience, via far right football firms 
and the use of social and alternative media. 
The London Forum, a far-right think-tank, 
which regularly hosts speakers from around 
the world, has recently expanded, e.g. to 
Bristol, and is increasingly an organising 
hub for actions. 

Robinson, himself associated with the 
alt-right through his work for Canada’s 
Rebel Media TV, was the keynote speaker at 
the so-called Day for Freedom rally, where 
again his anti-Muslim, anti-immigrant, 
“Defend British culture” message went 
down well, both in Whitehall and on social 
media. 

Buoyed by success, he pulled a stunt by 
filming and identifying (Asian) suspects 
in the trial of the sex grooming and 
prostitution/slavery ring from Rochdale. 
Robinson well knew, and clearly intended 
that he would be arrested and, five days later, 
on 25 May, he was jailed for 13 months for 
contempt of court, allowing him to appear 
as a martyr, or at least a tough guy, a “lad” 
like the best of them. 

Robinson is well known to have 
groomed a large social media presence; 
on Facebook he has 780,000 followers and. 
now he made use of his international links. 
Donald Trump Jr tweeted support, Geert 
Wilders condemned the sentence and 


Breitbart headlined the court’s reporting 
restrictions. The reported figure of 500,000 
signatures to an online petition to call for 
his release suggests the US alt-right may 
have launched its army of social media bots 
in his support. In an alt-right, post-truth 
world, what matters is to create a buzz and 
boost the cult figure. 


What now? 

Hate crimes have risen according to the 
Home Office by 29 per cent during the 
year to October 2017 and crimes based on 
religious prejudice by 35 per cent. In the 
past five years, the number of attacks has 
nearly doubled to 80,000 a year. Whether or 
not FLA demos turn into a brawl, it would 
not be a wise thing to wander through their 
vicinity after the event on your own if you're 
black or Asian, let alone Muslim. 

As the devastating reality of Brexit 
becomes clearer, the scapegoating of 
migrants and ethnic minorities will put 
on another spurt. As the West’s leaders 
start trade and diplomatic wars or threaten 
shooting ones, patriotic drums will beat. 
As reactionary Islamist terror strikes in 
European city centres, Muslims will again 
be branded the “enemy within”. 

In short, conditions are ripening for a 
significant growth in fascist forces, not just 
in Britain, but across Europe and North 
America. Their leaders clearly know that 
one event, played on cynically, could put 
them in front of 20,000 angry white men 


again. 

But this is no time for liberal hand 
wringing about an inevitable rise of the 
far right. On the contrary, 6 May should 
be a wake-up call for the working class, 
especially those in the multicultural 
inner-cities, who have resisted the anti- 
immigrant message of the Brexiteers and 
rallied to Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour Party. 

For one, the fascists have not yet put 
together a reliable, indoctrinated fighting 
force. They are small. According to BBC 
analysis, over 80 per cent of FLA Facebook 
and Twitter followers are  over-35. 
Eighteen to 25 year olds are rare on their 
demos as, needless to say, are non-whites 
and women. What is needed is a clear, bold 
lead. 

We should call on the Labour Party, 
trade unions, anti-racists and anti-fascists 
to mobilise a mass movement, opposing 
and exposing every instance of racism 
at the football grounds, in workplaces, 
schools and colleges, and on the estates. 
We should appeal especially to the youth, 
who face racism and bigotry on a daily 
basis and are not afraid of struggle. 

e No platform for fascists or organised 
racists 

e Break up far right rallies, demos and 
meetings with organised self-defence 
groups 

¢ For a socialist youth organisation to 
provide a message of hope instead of 
hate @ 
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1968, Prague. 


Revolution & 


Counter-revolution 


in Spring 


By Dave Stockton 


he year 1968 was one of history's “mad years” like 
1848, 1917-18, 1989 and, most recently, 2011. It was 
a time when the eruption of revolts in one country 
quickly stimulated upheavals in others. The spread of 
international revolutionary upheavals seemed to offer 
the prospect of a dramatic thawing of the permafrost 
imposed on Eastern Europe by the Soviet Union and a 
flowering of democracy and social transformation, the “Prague Spring”. 
The revolutionary year 1968 began with the Tet Offensive by 
Vietnamese guerrilla forces, inflicting severe casualties on the US and 
raising, for the first time, the spectre of the US behemoth losing a war. 
It saw the rise of a mass anti-war movement in the USA that triggered 
similar movements in France, Germany, Britain and beyond. In May, in 
France, it became a workers’ struggle with a 10 million strong general 
strike. In October, in Mexico City, 300-400 students were killed when 
police opened fire on a demonstration. 
As the Americas and Western Europe were rocked by the student 
revolt, unrest spread to young people behind the Iron Curtain, to Poland 
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but also to Czechoslovakia, whose regime had, hitherto, been 
one of the most loyal of Russia’s East European satellites. 

Like many other “mad years’, these movements took place 
without a politically prepared and organised leadership and 1968 
ended in disappointment and counterrevolution. Nonetheless, 
the struggles that erupted in that year, and the impact they had 
on an entire generation, almost globally, gave rise to a decade 
and more of radicalisation, of new women’s, antiracist, Black, 
Lesbian and Gay liberation movements. The old parties of the 
working class, official Communist as well as Labour and Social 
Democratic, largely lost control of the youth and of a huge layer 
of militant workers, too. 

Fifty years on, both the advances and the mistakes the 
militants made in all those courageous struggles will not have 
been wasted if we learn from them. This no less true of the 
movement in Czechoslovakia, although it was finally defeated 
by a combination of military invasion and lack of an adequate 
political leadership. Coming just months after the demobilisation 
of the French general strike by the French Communist Party, 
it confirmed for millions, not only in Europe but globally, that 
pro-Moscow Stalinism was anything but a progressive, let alone 
a revolutionary force in the world. 


How Czechoslovakia “went Communist” 
The Stalinist system in Czechoslovakia had been installed in 
a rather different manner from those in Poland, Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria, and evolved at a different pace from 
many other Eastern European countries. 

The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia (KSC) had been 
a mass party within a bourgeois democratic state before the 
war. The KSC underground organisation gained popular 
prestige after it joined the resistance in 1941. In 1946, in the 
last free elections, it scored 38 per cent. Although the ensuing 
government had a non-Communist majority, nine Communists 
and seventeen non-Communists, the KSC had control over the 
police and armed forces. 

Though a majority of the country’s industrial infrastructure, 
owned by the Nazis or their collaborators, was immediately 
nationalised, this did not lead to the introduction of a planned 
economy or the announcement of socialism. The KSC leader, 
Klement Gottwald, stressed, “in spite of the favourable situation, 
the next goal is not soviets and socialism, but rather carrying out 
a really thorough democratic national revolution”. 

From 1945 to 1947, Stalin and the Communist Parties in 
Europe kept to the Yalta and Potsdam “Big Four” agreements that 
there were to be no socialist revolutions in the states occupied 
by the Soviet armed forces, nor in the countries like Italy and 
France, where the PCI and the PCF leaders, Palmiro Togliatti 
and Maurice Thorez, were ministers in coalition governments 
with conservatives. Stalin even left the Greek Communists to 
the tender mercies of the British and the Greek monarchist 
right. Europe’s CPs were encouraged to develop “national roads 
to socialism” and Stalin himself mused publicly on whether, 
after all, there could be a parliamentary road to socialism. 

The USA, under its new President, Harry Truman, however, 
saw all this as just aruse. On 12 March, 1947, Truman elaborated 
what became known as the Truman Doctrine to Congress: “It 
must be the policy of the United States to support free peoples 


who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressure.” 

He, too, thought it was possible that the Communists might 
come to power electorally in major states like France and Italy. 
To stop this, he cajoled, threatened and bribed the European 
conservatives into breaking with their Communist wartime 
allies. He rolled out the Marshall Plan, offering huge economic 
assistance to governments that toed the free market line, and he 
concluded the military pacts that, in 1949, became Nato. 

In Czechoslovakia, there was an enthusiastic response to 
the Marshall Plan by not only President Edvard Benes and the 
bourgeois ministers but also Klement Gottwald and the KSC 
ministers. This alerted Stalin to the dangers the new US policy 
represented. Czech government representatives were summoned 
to Moscow. There they were browbeaten into rejecting the 
American offer. In response, in May, the Communist ministers 
were dismissed from the French and Italian governments under 
direct American pressure. 

Stalin’s own response was to consolidate his grip on the 
states that the Red Army had liberated in 1944-45. Realising 
that his decision to dissolve the Communist International in 
1943, which was done to assuage his imperialist allies’ fears of 
revolution in post-war Europe, had deprived him of a valuable 
tool, in September he summoned a conference of Communist 
Parties to found the Communist Information Bureau, or 
Cominform. Here, the French and Italian Communist Parties 
were the whipping boys for “allowing their opportunity to seize 
power to pass them by”. 

Ironically, as events were soon to show, it was Tito and 
the Yugoslav Communists who really laid into the French and 
Italians. Though not attacked directly, the Czechoslovak party 
was clearly also meant to take heed and mend its ways. Between 
April and June of the following year, a series of virulent attacks 
developed between the Soviet and Yugoslav parties, leading to 
the latter’s expulsion from the Cominform at its second congress, 
accused of nationalism. 

Meanwhile, the Czech Communists dutifully set about 
ousting the bourgeois party ministers from the coalition, which 
they did by mobilising mass workers’ demonstrations in Prague 
and other cities on 25 February 1948, threatening a general strike. 
This was dubbed by the KSC “Victorious February.” President 
Edvard Benes held on for a few months but finally resigned on 7 
June. Now, the remaining parts of the economy were taken into 
state hands and a system of bureaucratic central planning was 
set into operation. Czechoslovakia became a copy of the Soviet 
system, that is, a degenerate workers’ state, where the capitalists 
were expropriated and the profit system suppressed, but in 
which no democracy based on workers’ councils existed. 

In 1949, as the Cold War intensified, Stalin became obsessed 
that KSC “victors” might be tempted, with the support of the 
Czech working class, to follow Yugoslavia and Tito’s “national 
road”. There still remained a culture of debate and criticism 
across wide sections of Czech society that the “Leader of the 
World Proletariat” detested. So, under Soviet pressure, the party 
conducted a series of show trials of key leaders and purged 
hundreds of thousands of activists. 

The most infamous was the trial of the KSC’s First Secretary, 
Rudolf Slansky, and thirteen leading party members, eleven 
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Soviet tanks in Prague 





of them Jews, accused of participating in a Trotskyite-Titoite- 
Zionist conspiracy. After torture, they confessed to all the 
crimes they were charged with and eleven, including Slansky, 
were hanged on 3 December,1952. Perhaps as a result of these 
macabre imitations of the Moscow Trials and Great Purges 
of 1936-38, Czechoslovakia did not see a version of the anti- 
Stalinist rebellions that shook East Germany (1953), Poland and 
Hungary (1956). 


Could Stalinism be reformed? 

By the early 1960s, Czechoslovakia was suffering from an 
economic slowdown. In 1962, there had even been a drop in 
living standards, and in the following years there was not much 
of a recovery. The quality of the consumer goods produced was 
very poor and there was a desperate need for modern plant and 
machinery in the factories. The lack of goods in the shops was 
a cause of growing anger, particularly amongst the youth, who 
were less willing to tolerate the inadequacies of the Stalinist 
system. Meanwhile, capitalism, next door as it were, was 
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booming and generating a popular youth culture. 

Alongside these economic problems, there was a growing 
discontent among sections of the intelligentsia against stifling 
cultural conformity and they raised demands for rehabilitation 
of prominent dissidents who had been victimised before 1954. 
In 1967, the Union of Czechoslovak Writers developed into a 
forum for criticism of the party leadership and its journal, 
Literdrni noviny, began to argue that works of literature should 
be freed from Party censorship. 

The Union of Writers’ fourth congress, held in June 1967, 
witnessed open attacks on censorship. In October 1967, 
a demonstration over repeated power cuts in the student 
dormitories at the Strahov Technical University, in Prague, saw 
police wade in with tear gas and batons. 

Jan Kavan, one of the student leaders, records: 

“By the early summer of 1967, we had established close 
cooperation between students and writers, who demanded more 
freedom of press, association and assembly and less strict control 
by the party of all forms of social activities. By the autumn, 
this cooperation was enhanced by a tentative collaboration 
with more radical Communist Party (CP) reformists such as 
Frantisek Kriegel, Petr Pithart and others.” 

The dynamism of the opposition was partly fuelled by the 
discontent of the Slovak section of the party with the hyper- 
centralisation of the state and the second rank status accorded 
to Slovakia. In late 1967, the First Secretary and state President, 
Antonin Novotny, increasingly unpopular with large parts of the 
population and the party, met an open challenge from Alexander 
Dubéek, secretary of the Slovakian Party. Despite an appeal to 
the Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev, the Kremlin refused to step 
in and Dubéek duly became the First Secretary in January 1968. 
Jan Kavan remarks that he was “chosen as a compromise, with 
both sides believing they could manipulate an indecisive and 
weak man with no strong power base”. 

From that point on, there was a new faction in charge of 
the KSC, one committed to greater regional autonomy for 
Slovakia and loosening party control generally, especially over 
cultural matters. Party censorship was abolished on 4 March, 
greatly increasing freedom of expression in the press. Changes 
in economic policy emphasised the need to produce better 
quality, and a wider range of consumer goods. Skilled workers 
were promised that they would now be rewarded for their 
qualifications and technical skills. 

When Novotny was ousted from the presidency on 22 
March, and replaced by Ludvik Svoboda, a supporter of reform, 
Brezhnev became alarmed and leaders of five Warsaw Pact 
countries met in Dresden, in the German Democratic Republic, 
to discuss what to do. Here they raised the question of the 
breakdown of the system by which all candidates for important 
positions had to be drawn from the Party’s approved list, the 
nomenklatura, claiming that “antisocialist elements” were now 
in control of the press and TV stations. Clearly, for the Soviets 
and their allies, the entire Stalinist system was in the process of 
disintegration. 

Vasil Bil'ak, one of the Czech Party's Central Committee 
hardline conservatives, recorded the Soviet advice. 

“They warned us that the counterrevolution does not always 
begin with murders, but often with demagogy, pseudosocialist 


phrases and appeals to freedom, harmful to the party, the 
societal apparat with the weakening and demoralising of the 
instruments of power, the army, the security organs, the courts, 
the procuracy...” 

There, in a nutshell, you have a description of what 
“socialism” means to Stalinism; the bureaucratic apparatus 
and its totalitarian repressive forces for which freedom and 
democracy represent a mortal threat. 


Reform speeds up 

In April, the Central Committee issued an Action Programme 
which could hardly have calmed fears in Moscow or Berlin. It 
included the statement: 

“Socialism cannot mean only liberation of the working 
people from the domination of exploiting class relations, but 
must make more provisions for a fuller life of the personality 
than any bourgeois democracy.’ 

It went on to promise: 

“to build an advanced socialist society on sound economic 
foundations... a socialism that corresponds to the historical 
democratic traditions of Czechoslovakia, in accordance with the 
experience of other communist parties...” 

As opposed to the blind, monolithic obedience essential to 
Stalinism, the programme stated: “each member of the party 
and the party bodies has not only the right but the duty to act 
according to this conscience.” 

The Action Programme also called for the election of 
workers’ councils in industry, increased rights for trade unions 
to bargain on behalf of their members and the right of farmers 
to form co-operatives. 

These glowing phrases were all well and good but there were 
still no genuine democratic structures within the party which 
enabled ordinary members to organise to change policies or the 
leadership. For Dubéek, the central role of the party remained 
sacrosanct, as did the alliance with the Soviet Union. Several 
times in these months he emphasised that there would be no 
change in the foreign policy of the country. 

The reformers in the KSC leadership saw themselves as 
carrying through the de-Stalinisation promised during the years 
of Nikita Khrushchev’s rule within the Russian party (1958 to 
1964). On the one hand, they could not concede to Moscow’s 
demands to rein in the freedom of the press without fatally 
undermining their own base but, on the other, they did not want 
to see the initiative pass to forces outside the party, let alone to 
the masses, the students and workers, organised independently 
of it. 

Nevertheless, Dubéek did view himself as forging a new 
path for official Communism, referring to his reform package 
as “socialism with a human face’, that is, the abandonment of 
the inhuman face of Stalinism. This had been inflicted not only, 
and not so much on the capitalist and counterrevolutionary 
forces but on working class elements who dared be critical of 
bureaucratic repression and privilege, and on the intelligentsia, 
students, writers, film makers, most of whom were initially 
sympathetic to socialism. 


Workers’ Councils and Economic Reform 
From June, in accord with the Action Programme, the election 
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of workers’ councils began in some industries and rural workers 
were allowed to form their own cooperatives. The councils 
adopted their own statutes based on the slogan of “workers’ self- 
management’. 

Those of the Wilhelm Pieck Factory in Prague (June 1968) 
stated: “The workers of the W. Pieck factory (CKD Prague) wish 
to fulfill one of the fundamental rights of socialist democracy, 
namely the right of the workers to manage their own factory”. 
A “workers’ assembly’, involving all the plant’s employees, was 
the sovereign body and elected the workers’ council to carry out 
the decisions of the collective, to manage the plant and hire the 
director. Council members served limited terms, were elected 
by secret ballot and were recallable. 

Nevertheless, the process was slow and by August there were 
still less than two dozen such councils, albeit these were in the 
largest enterprises. Here there was a convergence between the 
plans of the KSC reformers, especially those in the economic 
apparatus, like Ota Sik (1919-2004) who had already been 
involved in attacks on centralised command planning, and 
sections of workers who wished to establish elements of workers’ 
control and management over production. 

The Soviet-style fetishism of sheer quantity of products, they 
argued, needed to be replaced by criteria based on quality and 
efficiency. Obviously, workers as consumers also had an interest 
in a greater variety of goods and, moreover, goods which 
worked. Indeed, it was the manifest failures of bureaucratic 
command planning that tended to sow illusions in the market 
as a neutral “mechanism” for reconciling demand and supply. 

A serious problem for the CP leadership was the manifesto 
“Two Thousand Words’, written by Ludvik Vaculik and 
published in Literarni listy and a number of other publications 
on 27 June. The manifesto was soon signed by thousands. It 
called for a popular initiative from below: 

“Let us set up our own civic committees for the solution 
of problems that no one wants to deal with. It is simple: a few 
people meet, they elect their Chair, they write proper minutes, 
they publish their findings, they demand a solution, they will 
not be silenced” 

It also warned of the threat of “foreign forces” gaining 
control of the government, which was immediately seen as a 
direct reference to the Soviet forces who had extended their 
ongoing military exercises in the country. 

The Politburo in the Kremlin were alarmed by the slightest 
talk of democratisation of the political system. The majority 
of the Czechoslovak leadership, however, thought they were 
simply implementing the long awaited de-Stalinisation that 
Khrushchev had promised after 1953. They were confident that 
there was no scope for military intervention from the Warsaw 
Pact states. 

The USSR then claimed to have evidence that West Germany 
was planning to invade the Sudetenland and applied to the 
Czechoslovak government for permission to deploy the Red 
Army to defend it against a potential incursion. This evidence 
was clearly bogus and Dubéek rejected it, knowing that the real 
intention of the Kremlin was to crush the growing movement 
and place the country under military control. 

On the night of 20-21 August, the five Warsaw Pact 
countries, which had recently declared each nation must 


have “respect for the independence and sovereignty of states’, 
launched “Operation Danube’, an invasion of the country with 
upwards of 200,000 troops. The Kremlin announced to the 
world that the Warsaw Pact Forces were coming to the aid of 
their Czechoslovak allies to fight “counterrevolutionary forces’, 
but President Ludvik Svoboda, in a radio statement broadcast as 
the tanks moved in, declared the invasion illegal. 

Dubéek, fearing a repeat of the 1956 massacre in Hungary, 
ordered Czech soldiers not to open fire. As the troops stood 
down and the occupying tanks rolled into Prague on the 21 
August, it was left to hastily organised and unarmed youth and 
workers to mount resistance, throwing up barricades in order 
to make the tank crews talk to the demonstrators. But, in the 
end, flowers placed in rifle barrels are no match for tanks. Of 
course there was also more determined resistance and clashes 
during the first eight days which left 84 Czechs and four Soviet 
soldiers dead. 


Resistance 

Whilst Dubéek and six other leaders were seized and whisked 
away to Moscow, the Prague City Committee decided to go 
ahead with holding the already planned KSC Congress. It met in 
one of the largest industrial plants in Prague’s Vysocany district. 
The Congress condemned the invasion, endorsed the reforms 
and elected a new leadership. But it did not issue a call for mass 
action, a general strike or insurrection. In practice, leadership 
remained in the hands of the party reformers. 

Indeed, one of them, the Slovak leader, Gustav Husak, went 
over completely to the Soviet demand for “normalisation”. He 
argued that the Vysocany decisions were invalid because the 
Congress was not quorate. Few Slovak delegates had made it 
to Prague, thanks to the occupation. Over the next six months, 
the crippling legalism of the reformers repeatedly obstructed 
effective resistance and thwarted the brave and creative initiatives 
from the youth and the militants in the factories. In this period, 
the number of workers’ councils increased dramatically, but 
the still influential reformers repeatedly diverted them into 
debating laws and constitutions for workers’ self-management, 
recipes for the cook books of the future, a future that would 
never come. 

Meanwhile, despite the hastily erected barricades in 
Wenceslas Square, and the brave propaganda war by young 
students and workers aimed at the soldiers in the Soviet tanks 
and in contrast to the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, in which 
over 2,500 Hungarians and 700 Soviet troops were killed, there 
was no resistance by the Czech armed forces; there was only mass 
unarmed resistance on the streets. In a sense, the capitulation of 
the top Party leaders opened the way for more determined and 
radical elements amongst the students, journalists and workers 
in the factories to take their own initiatives; organising massive 
protests and confronting the occupiers with arguments that 
here was no counterrevolution. Jan Culik, then 15 years old, 
reports in an article of 24 May 2018: 

“People had not lost their appetite for public debate and they 
passionately involved the Soviet troops sitting on their tanks in 
the streets of Czech cities, telling them that there was no ‘counter- 
revolution in Czechoslovakia. Shop windows and street walls 
were immediately plastered with hundreds of posters, slogans 
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and cartoons, mocking the invasion. Weekly newspapers 
started being issued several times a day: vans filled with the new 
editions distributed the newspapers free throughout the cities. 
The nation entered a strange state of euphoria.” 

Students spoke daily in factories to thousands of workers. 
They organised a nationwide student strike and campus 
occupations in November 1968 with the aim to link up with 
the factory councils to unleash a general strike. For example, 
a workers’ delegation from the huge East Slovak steel mill in 
Kosice came to Prague University to discuss this plan with the 
students. 

However, the party “reformers”, still nominally in office, 
were repeatedly able to abort it. Indeed, it was the second 
most popular figure of the Prague Spring, Josef Smrkovsky, 
who convinced the workers not to take strike action. Again 
and again the argument was deployed that it was necessary to 
restrain the resistance to the level of protest in order to keep 
the reformers in “power”. A combination of empty promises and 
creeping repression continued until, one by one, the dissenting 
voices were silenced. 

A mark of the growing despair of the youth at the withering 
of the Spring came on 19 January, when the 20 year old Jan 
Palach set fire to himself in the Prague square which now bears 
his name. There were 200,000 people on the demonstration that 
followed, the last expression of the mass movement, though two 
other students immolated themselves in the succeeding months. 
One of the burns specialists who tried to save Palach’s life said 
he claimed that his action “was not so much in opposition to 
the Soviet occupation, but the demoralisation which was setting 
in, that people were not only giving up, but giving in. And he 
wanted to stop that demoralisation.” 

Once the mass movement was demoralised and crushed, the 
role of the reformers for the Kremlin was exhausted and, like 
squeezed oranges, they were tossed aside. Dubéek was replaced 
as First Secretary on 19 April, 1969 and expelled from the party 
in 1970. All talk of reform was scrapped. 

The flowers of the Prague Spring were not all that was 
crushed under the tracks of the Soviet tanks. The revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the early days and then of the resistance in the 
autumn had been frittered away under the leadership of the 
“reformers”. The simple fact was that Stalinist socialism could 
not be given a “human face”. 

It was utterly incompatible with the political freedom; of 
speech and assembly, and the right to form party and trade 
union organisation free of KSC control (misnamed “the 
leading role of the party”). A genuine revolutionary party could 
only win a “leading role” by the free vote of the workers and 
youth, and this in turn required workers’ councils like those of 
Russia in 1917 (soviets). These had to be organisers of political 
struggle for, and ultimately of state power, not simply a means 
of workers’ self-management of individual enterprises. Market 
socialism, such as Sik and the reformers wanted, was, as the 
1980s showed, a short road back to capitalism, privatisation,and 
mass unemployment. If workers do not control state power and 
the entire economy, then management will be an empty exercise 
in “participation” . 

Many accounts paint Dubéek as someone breaking from 
Stalinism, but in essence his reforms were carried out within 


its top down, anti-democratic, bureaucratic structures. His 
remarks after the takeover indicate how far he was from being 
a revolutionary: “It is my personal tragedy. My whole life I 
dedicated to cooperation with the Soviet Union and they do 
this to me” 

The lack of working class mobilisation in Czechoslovakia, 
until it was too late, stood in marked contrast to Hungary in 
the 1950s, and it also revealed the class basis of the opposition 
movement as being rooted in the intellectuals and sections of 
the party bureaucracy. 

The leading figures in the world Communist (Stalinist) 
movement were placed in a serious dilemma by the Czech 
intervention. Those parties that had gone furthest along 
the road to accepting the “peaceful, parliamentary road to 
socialism” openly criticised sending in the tanks. On the other 
hand, hardliners like the French Communist Party supported it. 
The Soviet crushing of the Prague Spring was a major element 
in breaking young radicals from Moscow style Stalinism. 

A bigger shock, to his admirers on the Western New Left, 
was that Fidel Castro supported the intervention: 

“Right here I wish to make the first important affirmation; 
we considered that Czechoslovakia was moving towards a 
counterrevolutionary situation; towards capitalism; into the 
arms of imperialism... So this defines our first position in 
relation to the specific fact of the action taken by a group of 
socialist countries. That we consider that it was absolutely 
necessary, at all costs, in one way or another, to prevent this 
eventuality from taking place.” 

For Stalinists like Castro, defending the “socialist bloc’, 
whose economic and military aid was crucial to the survival 
of the Cuban Stalinist regime, was more important than 
measures like democratic reforms (which he could not imitate 
in any case) and exposed as empty rhetoric the spreading of 
the international revolution, associated with Che Guevara, 
who had been murdered by a CIA operative in Bolivia the 
previous autumn. 

The final lesson of the Czechoslovak struggle in 1968-69 
is embodied in the words that the German dramatist Georg 
Buchner (1813-37) put into the mouth of the Jacobin leader 
Robespierre: “The social revolution is not over yet. He who 
makes only half a revolution digs his own grave. The old ruling 
class is not yet dead” 

What was needed was a proletarian political revolution, 
like that fought for by Trotsky in the 1930s: breaking up the 
power of the bureaucracy by creating the power of workers’ 
councils, not marketising the economy but creating a 
democratic planning system coordinated by a democratically 
agreed plan. 

Only under the latter would genuine workers’ management 
in the enterprises end the alienation of either Stalinism or 
capitalism. There was no party fighting for such a programme 
in 1968 and so, although the discrediting of Stalinism was a vital 
lesson for workers and youth all over the world and many were 
inspired by the Czech workers. For most, particularly those still 
living under Stalinist rule, the lesson incorrectly drawn was the 
need to go much further along the road of “market reforms” 
Thus, the defeat of the Prague Spring opened the way to the 
“Velvet Revolution” and the restoration of capitalism © 
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nniversaries never serve as a mere 
recollection of a person’s historical work. 
When they are about an epoch-making 
theorist like Karl Marx, who together with his 
friend and companion in struggle Frederick 
Engels, founded “scientific socialism’, there 
are only two possibilities for the ruling class 
or the left wing of the bourgeoisie, the reformist organisations: 
to keep silent or to solemnly declare him dead again. 


A dead man who keeps returning 

In 2018, especially in May, there will be more celebrations 
and commemorations. Marx’ birthplace Trier not only takes 
the anniversary of her most famous son as an occasion for 
“tributes” and events, but also wants to make capital out of the 
critic of capital. Even the CDU voted in the city council for the 
construction ofa larger-than-life statue and the mass production 
of devotional objects, especially for the Chinese market. 

Hardly any major publishing house can be found that is 
not publishing a “new” Marx biography, hardly any renowned 
scientific institution that does not at least organise a series of 
lectures or a symposium, no bourgeois newspaper that is likely 
to do without an obituary. 

Even if the official commemoration culture is more 
like desecration than an appreciation, there is something 
involuntarily revealing in Marx’s bourgeois appropriation and 
distortion. 

Hardly any theorist or their scientific work has so often 
been declared “dead”, “outdated” or “disproved”. Even several 
new Marx biographies, like those by Gareth Steadman Jones 
from 2016, never tire of exposing his work and politics as 
“jllusionary”. However, the question arises as to why someone 
who has been declared wrong and dead a thousand times must 
now be proven wrong again on thousands of pages of hundreds 
of books. 

The critique of Marx after the Second World War, as set 
out, for example, in Karl Popper’s “Poverty of Historicism’, was 
certainly not much more stupid or wiser than today’s “rebuttals”. 
But against the background of the economic expansion of the 
1950s and 1960s, it could point to a constant improvement 
in the living conditions of everybody, as it appeared on the 
surface of society. The theory of crisis and the theory of relative 
impoverishment developed by Marx seemed refuted, the 
proletariat had “disappeared”, integrated and ascended into the 
“middle class”. 

Moreover, revolutionary theory under Stalin and Mao had 
been canonised as “Marxism-Leninism” and degenerated into 
the ideology of legitimacy of a ruling caste that overturned 
Marx and Lenin's theory, programme, and politics. In the 
West, the Frankfurt School and other forms of “Neo-Marxism” 
broke with the revolutionary core of his theory. “Organised 
capitalism” would be capable of successfully cushioning the 
state from crisis, the proletariat was incapable of constituting 
itself as a revolutionary subject. Thus one could be particularly 
“critical” of capitalism but at the same time make a successful 
career in the bourgeois academic world. 

The current period of global crisis and the associated 
intensified, intra-imperialist rivalry naturally undermine any 


theory of a gradual improvement in the situation of the working 
class, its social advancement and the weakening of class 
opposition. 

In the first volume of Capital, Marx, as we know, presents 
a theory of the relative impoverishment of the working class. 
We encounter this even in phases of expansion and increase in 
wages, because it also corresponds to the fact that newly created 
wealth in the form of surplus value is constantly accumulated 
on the part of capital. 

“But all methods for the production of surplus-value are at 
the same time methods of accumulation, and every extension of 
accumulation becomes, conversely, a means for the development 
of those methods. It follows therefore that in proportion as 
capital accumulates, the situation of the worker, be his payment 
high or low must grow worse.” 

So, even during a period of capitalist expansion, and 
Marx wrote Capital during just such a period, the economic 
dependence of the working class, the dominance of capital, 
grows. 

Bourgeois science, but also reformism is blind to the theory 
of relative impoverishment because it ignores the ever stronger 
rule of dead over living labour, the ever more comprehensive 
subordination, unification and alienation of the labourers by 
capital. In the social-democratic model of the welfare state, but 
also in Stalinism, the “liberation” of the class degenerates into 
a state welfare service that cannot relieve alienation, but only 
wants to make it more attractive . For Marx, on the other hand, 
even somewhat better-paid wage slavery remains exactly that. 

Today we live in a period in which ever larger parts of the 
class are struggling with falling incomes, where even in the 
traditional imperialist centres like Germany millions have 
become precariously employed, where an army of “working 
poor’, including children and pensioners, live in poverty. In 
countries such as China and India, where industrial production 
is expanding feverishly, the number of over-exploited poor is 
also growing apace. 

Regardless of academic debates, Marx’s theory and 
descriptions of the general laws of capitalist accumulation 
in the first volume of Capital read like a presentation of “the 
latest” forms of exploitation. Crisis theory seems plausible again 
today. The law of the tendential fall of the profit rate, rightly 
highlighted by Marx as one of his central discoveries, proves 
to be far more realistic than a whole series of revisionist critics 
claim. 


Development and struggle 

Today’s bourgeois criticism of Marx, and its (left) reformist 
variant therefore cannot reject Marx in its entirety. They accept 
certain moments or concepts of his theory. But they reject the 
totality and the revolutionary core of Marx’s work all the more 
decisively. 

Thus, the economic theorist, the author of Capital, is 
recognised as an astute critic from whom even ideologues of 
the ruling class can learn. But his revolutionary conclusions, 
the escalation of crisis into a revolutionary transcendence of 
capitalism, the necessity of socialist revolution are dismissed as 
“disproved”, “one-sided” or pure “desires”. 

Marx may even have been right in the field of individual 
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phenomena, but his conclusions regarding the laws of 
movement of capitalism, its inner logic of development, could 
not have a scientific character would at best be speculations of 
only literary interest. In the field of politics, Marx is said to have 
had a fatal and long outdated “exaggerated” claim - namely to 
give a scientific foundation to the programme and tactics of a 
revolutionary party. In reality, like any bourgeois politician, he 
had just fished in troubled waters. 

This method of accepting aspects of Marx’s work as scientific, 
but rejecting its connection to the overall context is not new. It 
is by no means found only among bourgeois or academic critics, 
but above all in “Revisionism” of both old and new varieties. 
After Marxism had already prevailed against ideologically 
petty-bourgeois currents such as Proudhonism and anarchism 
during its founders’ own lifetimes, in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, his revolutionary conclusions were relativised within 
the new mass workers’ movement itself. 

Revisionists, led by Eduard Bernstein and the British Fabians, 
argued that capitalism’s crises had permanently lost their acute 
revolutionary potential, and that bourgeois democracy was an 
adequate instrument for reforming away capitalism, or at least 
its worst abuses. 

Even the orthodox critics of Marx tended to make his 
revolutionary perspectives a distant “final goal’, and accept 
electoralism and trade unionism on a routinised basis as 
the actual practice of the movement, on which they and the 
reformists could agree. Karl Kautsky, “the pope of Marxism’, 
came to epitomise this combination of revolution in theory 
with reformism in practice. Only those Marxists who came 
from countries where major revolutionary tasks remained, such 
as Rosa Luxemburg, V I Lenin and Leon Trotsky, tried to link 
militant class struggle tactics to revolution as a practical goal. 

This evolving revisionism and reformism, although it 
sometimes openly opposed Marx, often enough concealed its 
criticism by proposing only to update “some aspects” of his 
work. Later, a more or less distorted version of Marx himself 
was used to criticise revolutionary communism - a method 
that is currently used in Germany by the Left Party and the 
Luxembourg Foundation, for example. The advantage is 
obvious: one hopes in this way to present one’s own reformist 
policy as “revolutionary” and especially “critical” in reference to 
Marx (or Engels or Luxembourg). But before we deal with this, 
let us turn once again to the real heritage of Marx. 


Origin of Marx’s work 

The scientific method of Marx and Engels and their politics 
emerged in the confrontation with three great currents of their 
time: Hegelianism, Political Economy and Utopian Socialism. 
Although these theoretical models represented enormous 
progress in understanding modern, emerging bourgeois society, 
they had already reached their inner limits during the youth of 
Marx and Engels. 

Hegel’s dialectical method revolutionised our understanding 
of history. Change, the becoming, the emergence of the new, 
and progress arising from inner contradictions not only opened 
up a changed view of the historical process, but also of emerging 
bourgeois society. But Hegelianism, like its leftist disciples, 
remained attached to idealism, seeing in historical development 


ultimately a form of self-knowledge of the absolute spirit. 
Thus, although his dialectical method emphasised the moment 
of development of historical phenomena and, therefore, the 
inevitable demise of particular social or political forms, his 
idealistic system also required an end to this development, which 
had to end with a form of “absolute truth”. This conservative, 
affirmative side of Hegel’s philosophy led from the spiritual 
heights of the system to “tame political conclusions” (Engels), 
in the profane lowlands of Prussian absolutism. 

Adam Smith and David Ricardo tried to work out the laws of 
political economy, to get to the bottom of them. They developed 
important aspects of value theory but they were not able to 
overcome the class-based limitations of their theory and thus 
the internal contradictions of their work. In particular, they 
were not able to understand the historical, ephemeral character 
of the capitalist mode of production itself. Rather, like today’s 
academic economists, although at a far superior theoretical 
level, they accepted the idea that capitalism is the last word in 
history. 

Utopian socialism took up the universal promises of 
freedom of bourgeois society, and used them as a yardstick 
against which to judge the bourgeoisie that came to power. The 
ruling class did not fulfil its own promises of freedom, justice 
and human rights. Thus, although early socialism recognised 
the antagonistic character of society, its idea of a better, socialist 
society still assumed a bourgeois legal horizon and was, 
therefore, essentially a moral critique with no scientific basis. 
The existing capitalist conditions were simply contrasted to 
“better”, domination-free, conditions partly through ingenious 
and inspiring visions of the future society, partly, for example 
in Proudhonism, by counterposing to generalised commodity 
production a supposedly fairer form of the same thing. 

Marxism arose as a break with these ideas. Through criticism 
and polemics against the contemporary, ultimately increasingly 
reactionary partisans of these theories, Marx’s own politics were 
established scientifically. 


Historical role of the Proletariat 
Marxand Engels always focused on understanding the historical 
role of the proletariat. This is the point around which Marx’s 
theoretical work, his political work, his complete works revolve. 
For Marx, the working class is not just a social-statistical 
category, characterised by low income, limited access to 
cultural resources, structural disadvantage, and so on. Rather, 
the working class can only be understood in relation to capital, 
indeed to the totality of bourgeois society. The proletariat 
is not just an accumulation of individuals with the same 
characteristics, rather, it must be understood in relation to the 
capitalist class, in the context of a contradictory relationship. 
Therefore, the working class itself must always be understood 
in its becoming, its changing nature — not only in the sense that 
its composition, its structure, etc. are constantly changing due 
to the changing composition of capital, but above all because 
the proletariat can only become a class for itself in struggle, 
in its organisation, and by connecting it with Marxist theory. 
Trade unions are elementary forms of organisation. What is 
decisive for Marx, however, is the constitution of the class as a 
political party, a union of the most conscious parts of the class, 
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its vanguard, on the basis of a common programme for the 
overthrow of capitalism. 

Already, in the early writings and the Communist Manifesto, 
Marx and Engels had established that: “Of all the classes that 
stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, the proletariat 
alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of Modern Industry; the proletariat 
is its special and essential product” 

In other words, the capitalist mode of production produces 
its own “gravedigger’, the class that has both the ability to 
overthrow these conditions, and, unlike earlier oppressed 
classes, as a class without collective means of production, it 
can only liberate itself by placing the productive forces under 
planned social control. To this end, the “expropriators’, that is, 
the owners of capital, must be expropriated. 

Marx’s theoretical work, for example in Capital, provides 
the basis for people to understand and justify the revolutionary 
role of the proletariat. The sections that refer, for example, 
to the struggle for the 10-hour day, and especially those that 
emphasise the need for the proletariat to take political power are 
not “unscientific” additions to Capital, but rather the decisive 
conclusions drawn from the criticism of political economy. In 
Capital, for example, Marx explains not only the significance 
but also the limits of economic struggles by showing, after the 
development of the value form and the transformation of money 
into capital, that the concept of capital itself also includes class 
antagonism, the struggle for the distribution of surplus value. 
He explains why the value of labour as a commodity appears as 
a wage and why the essence of capitalist production is disguised 
in the wage fetish. 

Even if the overall project for Capital remained unfinished, 
Volume One developed the internal laws of the mode of 





production, the exacerbation of its inner contradiction and the 
solution towards which it drives: 

“The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode 
of production which has flourished alongside and under it. The 
centralisation of the means of production and the socialisation 
of labour reach a point at which they become incompatible 
with their capitalist integument. This integument is burst 
asunder. The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
expropriators are expropriated.” 

The comprehensive scientific analysis Marx presents in 
Capital would have been impossible without the critique of 
bourgeois economists, without the analysis and generalisation 
of the emerging workers’ movement and its struggles, and 
without the dialectical method. However, Marx does not mix 
them eclectically like the “modern” bourgeois university, but 
creates a new method. Their decisive criterion of truth lies not 
in academic “discourse”, but in practice, more precisely in the 
revolutionary practice of the working class. 


State and Revolution 

What can be said of Capital also applies to all other aspects of 
Marx’s work. It is not a question of explaining only a part of 
society, but the totality of its circumstances. Even if many things 
remain fragmentary, Marx and Engels (and all great Marxists) 
have in common the understanding that all important social 
problems and conflicts are part of the class struggle. This can 
be seen, among other things, in the treatment of the national 
question, the oppression of women, the relationship between 
man and nature, the question of war and the relationship 
between reform and revolution. 

For Marx, the working class must seize political power in 
order to be able to consciously reshape society. From the analysis 
of capital it becomes clear that the proletariat cannot establish 
a new mode of production piecemeal within the framework 
of the existing society, because it is characterised precisely by 
its non-ownership of the means of production. For this reason 
alone, it must expropriate the capitalist class and centralise the 
most important social resources in a single hand, the state. 

In their analysis of the revolution of 1848 (see Marx, “] The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte or Engels, Revolution 
and Counterrevolution in Germany) however, they explained 
that the working class cannot simply take over the existing 
bourgeois state apparatus, its bureaucracy, police and army, its 
judiciary and so on. This state machine was created through 
the struggle of the bourgeoisie with the feudal class and was 
perfected as an instrument of rule in the course of the class 
struggle with proletariat. As Marx explained in The Eighteenth 
Brumaire: 

“The parliamentary republic finally felt compelled in its 
struggle against the revolution to strengthen the means and 
centralisation of governmental power with the repressive 
measures. All revolutions have perfected this machine instead 
of breaking it” 

Twenty years later, in a letter to Kugelmann on 17 April, 
1871, Marx wrote: 

“Tf you look at the last chapter of my Eighteenth Brumaire, 
you will find that my next attempt in the French Revolution is 
not to transfer the bureaucratic military machinery from one 
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hand to the other, but to break it, and this is the precondition of 
any real popular revolution on the continent.” 

The political form of this rule, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, is finally found in the Paris Commune: 

“So this is the Commune - the political form of social 
emancipation, the liberation of work from the usurpation 
(slavery) of the monopolists of the means of work created by the 
workers themselves or gifts of nature. Just as the state machine 
and parliamentarianism are not the real life of the ruling classes, 
but only the organised general organs of their rule, the political 
guarantees, forms and expressions of the old order of things, so 
the commune is not the social movement of the working class 
and consequently not the movement of a general renewal of 
humanity, but its organised means of action. The commune does 
not eliminate the class struggle by which the working classes 
want to achieve the abolition of all classes and consequently all 
[class domination] (...), but it creates the rational intermediate 
stage in which this class struggle can go through its various 
phases in the most rational and humane way.” 

The Commune was thus essentially a “government of the 
working class” (Marx). But it can only fulfil its real historical 
function, if it acts in the historical interest of the class, 
otherwise this form also degenerates into a “fraud” (as would 
have happened to the soviets in Russia if the Bolsheviks had 
not conquered the majority and led them to the uprising in 
October). 

Marx therefore not only discovered the historical significance 
of the Commune, his assessment was also in stark political 
contrast to that of the anarchists who saw in it the “abolition of 
the state”. Not only did he show solidarity with the Communard 
revolutionaries, he also subjected their weaknesses and half 
measures, military and economic, to sharp criticism. 

It is no accident that these aspects of Marx’s work, the 
revolutionary culmination of his thinking and the conclusions 
to be drawn from it, have not only been fought openly by 
bourgeois critics but have also always been points of criticism 
for revisionism. 


Revolutionary strategy 

Marx’s and Engels’ struggle for a proletarian party and an 
International runs through their entire life's work. For them, 
without becoming sectarian, programmatic clarity always went 
together with principled unity. 

In the Communist League Marx and Engels had resolutely 
opposed the voluntaristic and utopian positions of Weitling’s 
followers and others, and provided the League with a scientific 
programmatic basis in the form of the Communist Manifesto. 
The League aspired to be an international organisation uniting 
Germans, French, Belgians and English, though the speed of 
revolutionary developments in 1848 rendered this impossible 
in practice. 

As David B Ryazanov correctly points out, the intervention 
of Marx and Engels in the emergence of the First International 
can be regarded as an early form of the “workers’ party” tactic. 
As the Inaugural Address of 1864 shows, Marx and Engels were 
well aware that not only “Marxist” elements would gather in 
the International, but also the representatives of mass trade 
unions or the followers of Proudhon as the strongest ideological 


counterweight. 

Marx and Engels did not regard such a joint party as a 
final goal, however, but rather as a transition to a progressive 
clarification, which they also pushed for in their writings with 
polemics such as Wages, Prices and Profit and the resolutions of 
the International Congresses. 

‘The assessment and consequences of the Commune marked 
a turning point which was also the final break with the anarchists. 
The polemics from this period, especially at the time of the 
London Congress in 1871 and the Hague Congress in 1872, still 
represent an enormous fund of criticism of sham revolutionary 
left-wing radicalism and the actually petty-bourgeois doctrinal 
character of this policy. 

To this day, a whole series of reformists and conciliators 
have criticised Marx for having been too “dogmatic” and hard 
on the anarchists and syndicalists. They assume that the division 
of the International, the break with the anarchists, could have 
been avoided in this way. In reality, it was about fundamental 
questions of revolutionary politics. Marx understood the 
Commune as a weapon of the class, whose struggle could not 
end with the seizure of power in a single city or even a single 
country. He expected the dictatorship of the proletariat to 
take decisive measures against counterrevolution within and 
without. 

It is in this context that Marx’s criticism of the Communards, 
who failed to expropriate the Bank of France or to march 
against the counterrevolution concentrated in Versailles, must 
be understood. He also accused the Central Committee of the 
National Guard (the armed vanguard of the Paris proletariat) of 
having abandoned leadership too early to the Commune, elected 
by universal suffrage, thus placing it in the hands of “accidental” 
and politically confused elements instead of fulfilling its own 
political responsibility. 

Kautsky, who already described the support for “terror” 
against counterrevolution in the Rheinische Zeitung as a 
“youthful sin” of Marx, found this “incomprehensible” in his 
polemic “Terrorism and Communism’, which was actually 
directed against the Bolsheviks. 

In reality, this is only incomprehensible to people who place 
abstract “democratic” parliamentary procedures and dogmas 
above the requirements of revolution, that is, its victory and 
its defence. It illustrates very well the difference between a 
consistent revolutionary like Marx and a centrist who fluctuates 
between reform and revolution. The latter may also want the 
“revolution” and even the “dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
but only as long as it does not become “dirty”, is not forced to 
implement dictatorial steps that contradict democratic or other 
“principles”, lest the danger would arise that the revolution itself 
could become authoritarian rule over the proletariat. 

Of course, no one can deny this danger, especially after the 
experience of the degeneration of the Russian Revolution. But 
for those who see socialism, the transcendence of capitalism, 
as essential to the well-being, even the survival of humanity, 
a social revolution inevitably goes hand in hand with such 
dangers. The establishment or defence of the rule of the 
working class requires despotic, dictatorial measures against the 
(formerly ruling) oppressors and their partisans. The alternative 
is not a slow and gradual attainment of the same goal but rather 
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despotic, dictatorial measures against the working class and the 
oppressed. 

The way out of this problem is not to “think it away” through 
principles or dogmas, but to face it. The dangers undoubtedly 
associated with such measures can only be overcome by 
decisive revolutionary action, a fighting workers’ democracy, 
the revolutionary struggle against bureaucratic degenerations, 
and a correct strategy for extending the revolution, that is, its 
internationalisation. 

The basic question that ultimately led to the failure of the 
First International after the defeat of the Paris Commune 
was not whether it should be “broader” or “narrower”, more 
or less “authoritarian. Marx and Engels did not only draw 
central conclusions from the Commune with regard to the 
state question, they also emphasised the central importance of 
creating a political workers’ party that could systematically lead 
all aspects of the class struggle. 

Here, however, they encountered the resistance not only 
of trade unions and syndicalists, who saw the real class 
struggle in the economic struggle, but also the anarchists, 
who spoke out against political actions and the struggle for 
partial political demands. Neither wanted to know anything 
about the conquest of political power and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the one because they 
feared bloody repression and civil war, the other because 
they dreamt of the immediate abolition of the state and all 
authority. Engels was scornful in his critique: 

“But the anti-authoritarians demand that the authoritarian 
political state be abolished in one fell swoop before the social 
conditions that have created it are destroyed. They demand 
that the first act of social revolution be the abolition of 
authority. Have these gentlemen never seen a revolution? 
A revolution is certainly the most authoritarian thing there 
is; it is the act by which one part of the population imposes 
its will on another by means of guns, bayonets and cannons, 
that is, by the most authoritarian means imaginable; and if 
it does not want to have fought in vain, the victorious party 
must give duration to this rule by the terror that its weapons 
inspire in the reactionaries.” 

Undoubtedly, the break with anarchists and syndicalists 
was also forced by Marx and Engels moving into the 
foreground the necessity of building a revolutionary workers’ 
party. Thus, at their request, the London Congress of the First 
International decided by a majority “that the constitution of 
the working class as a political party is indispensable for the 
triumph of the social revolution and its ultimate goal - the 
abolition of classes.” 

The collapse of the First International was therefore 
based on fundamental political differences. The break was 
not only inevitable, but also a historical advance in clarifying 
proletarian strategy and tactics. 

For revolutionaries, the relevance of Marx’s work 
consists in its purpose of explaining the laws of movement 
of capitalism and the necessity of socialist revolution, thus 
theoretically and programmatically equipping the working 
class for its historical task of “overturning all conditions in 
which a human is a humiliated, a subjugated, an abandoned 
and a contemptible being”. @ 
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PostCapitalism: 

A Guide to Our Future, 
by Paul Mason, Allen 
Lane, 2015, 368 pp 


Fully 
Automated 
Reformism 


Andy Yorke reviews the limits 
of ‘Postcapitalism’ 


aul Mason left Channel Four to become an independent 
left commentator back in early 2016, citing his desire 
for political freedom, to back Corbyn’s Labour Party, 
and to argue for the ideas he had developed in his 2015 
book, PostCapitalism.' With a background in IT and the 
far left, Mason was one of the few journalists reporting 
sympathetically from inside protests and occupations, 
and outside the mass media’s standard neoliberal narrative, writing a 
series of books analysing new social trends in the post-2008 world of 
crisis and revolts.’ 

PostCapitalism brings it all together into a new theory, in which 
neoliberalism is an exhausted economic model, but the information 
revolution has created within capitalism the basis for the next stage of 
social development, not socialism but a post-capitalist, IT-networked 
society of abundance and freedom. After leaving Channel Four, he said, 
“the claim that I am ‘revolutionary Marxist’ is completely inaccurate. I 
am a radical social democrat who favours the creation of a peer-to-peer 
sector (co-ops, open source, etc.) alongside the market and the state, as 
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part of a long transition to a post-capitalist economy.” 
Sincejoining Labour, Mason has moved rapidlytotherightand 
become stridently anti-Marxist. He defended the “Momentum 
coup” by John Lansman’s leadership against its vibrant grassroots 
democracy, calling on members to be “footsoldiers” in favour of 
a superficial, consultative “e-democracy” leaving policy making 
to trusted Corbyn insiders, like Lansman and Mason.* He has 
waded into the big debates, advocating concessions to tabloid- 
fomented “public opinion” on a range of issues; immigration, 
Trident, Brexit, nationalisation, Russophobia, any issue that the 
British ruling class and right wing Labour MPs see as a red line. 


Marx without class 

So it came as no surprise that his article in the April New 
Statesman on the 200th anniversary of Karl Marx’s birth came 
not to praise but to bury his ideas. Mason attacks the supposedly 
top-down “reinterpretations” of Marx, lumping together Engels, 
Lenin, Trotsky and... Stalin. His intention is to dislocate Marx’s 
thinking from the concept of class. 

He leverages a couple of Marx’s marginal texts against his core 
ideas to create the “radical humanist” Marx: “either Marxism is 
about the liberation of individual human beings or it is about 
impersonal forces and structures, which... can be very rarely 
escaped”; it is freedom or “some collective utopia” (or rather 
dystopia in Mason's eyes). This isn’t Marx’s method, however. 
Rather than posing bipolar dichotomies, Marx’s analysis was 
dialectical, showing not just contradiction and flux, but the 
inner connection between what seem to be two opposite things. 

It is the 1844 Paris Manuscripts which Mason says show 
Marx as a humanist concerned predominantly with individual 
freedom. In fact, Marx said “individual freedom” is inextricably 
connected to “association’, where “social individuals” engage in 
“social activity” and make “social products”. For Marx, individual 
freedom for all is achievable only with a “collective utopia” 
produced by the withering away and progressive abolition 
of poverty, class, the state and other oppressive, bureaucratic 
structures. Crucially, he saw bourgeois private property and the 
social relations this engenders as incompatible with individual 
freedom for all. 

Mason downsizes and restructures Marx into a “radical 
humanist” to throw overboard Marx’s political conclusion; the 
centrality of the working class in the emancipation of humanity 
through revolution. In its place he poses radical tech-enabled 
individualism: 

“What's left of Marxism in our era of techno-euphoria and 
environmental doom? Notits class narrative: despite the doubling 
of the global workforce, the workers of the world are as encaged 
in bourgeois society as their white, male, manual counterparts 
became in the 20th century. Workplace unrest will continue 
but capitalism has worked out how to quarantine it away from 
revolution... Fuck the vanguard party. The revolutionary subject 
is the self?” 


Revolutionary Information 
Let’s see where this defiant dismissal takes Mason in 
PostCapitalism, before showing how the working class 
stubbornly reasserts itself. 

Mason's fascination with the “networked generation” of 


youth began when he reported on the austerity-driven revolts 
from Parliament Square and Tahrir Square: “At the centre of all 
the protest movements is a new sociological type: the graduate 
with no future” he wrote in Why its Kicking off Everywhere 
(2013), meaning the young, precarious, radical individuals with 
social media integrated into all aspects of their lives. 

According to Mason, technology has “expanded the power 
of the individual” in struggle. Horizontal forms of organisation 
drive the protests, rather than the traditional “hierarchical” 
organisations such as unions or parties. In 2013, he was already 
hyping networks and horizontalism as being able to “bypass and 
supersede the machinery of power via... an alternative network 
of relations”: 

“The network in short has begun to erode power relationships 
we had come to believe were permanent features of capitalism: 
the helplessness of the consumer, the military-style hierarchy of 
the boss and underlings at work, the power of mainstream media 
empires to shape ideology, the repressive capabilities of the state 
and the inevitability of monopolisation by large corporations.” 
(All quotes from It’s Kicking Off) 

After the defeats of the 2010-15 revolts and revolutions, 
the emphasis on struggle almost completely disappeared from 
Mason's work. His “networked individual” is no longer a figure 
of struggle but working as a programmer, starting a foodbank, 
running a credit union or launching an e-startup company. 

This broadened, fuzzy category obscures the class differences 
within the youth and elevates a relatively privileged, narrow 
layer as deliverer of the postcapitalist society. Working class 
college students fighting to keep the EMA, the precarious and 
unemployed youth of the estates networking the London riots 
on their Blackberries or, for that matter, the youth working at 
SportsDirect or in a call centre, for whom IT means workplace 
surveillance and speedups reinforcing management hierarchy... 
do not - cannot - feature in PostCapitalism. 

Ironically, given Mason's playground “Fuck the vanguard 
party’, he once spotted the “informal hierarchy” that worked 
within the protests, with small groups of activists coordinating 
them (It’s Kicking Off). Now he chooses to gloss over the more 
proletarian elements (the working class and urban poor that he 
at least used to acknowledge as agents). 

Stripped of its fuzziness and hype Mason’s politics is 
essentially elitist. And as Podemos’ and Momentum’s weak 
“e-democracy” show, infotech can also be used by small groups 
to manipulate broad masses. 

While using Marxism as a key prop to help cohere his theory 
of PostCapitalism, Mason’s conclusions contradict it: the working 
class is replaced as the agent of change (or even a coherent 
class) by “networked individuals”; socialism and revolution are 
abandoned as compromised projects doomed to fail; instead 
we are witnessing a “long transition” to a “networked society’, 
where networks grow within capitalism, permeate it, undermine 
it and ultimately replace it. 

This is a two-track strategy: the organic thickening of 
networked relations from below; P2P networks, opensource 
projects and the permeation of info technology into everything 
in an “internet of things”; with a left government catalysing 
change and empowering networked individuals by directing a 
“wiki-state”. 
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The real meat of his thesis lies in his “Project Zero’, for which 
a left government is the historical enabler: co-ops, a universal 
basic income, a “wiki-state’, P2P networks, etc. Abandoning 
Marx, Mason looks back to Robert Owen and Charles Fourier: 
“with info-tech, large parts of the utopian socialist project 
become possible”. 


Private property and the state 

Before analysing Mason's actual theory, it is important to 
note its silences and what is left out of it. He puts forward the 
socialisation of the banks and energy giants as a peaceful process 
and a precondition to an ecologically sustainable transition. 
It is hard to see how two of the most powerful, ruthless and 
reactionary sectors of the ruling class are to be expropriated 
without revolutionary struggles. 

Where the police, security services and military fit into this 
open-source wiki-state is left out. Are these highly regimented 
ranks to be dissolved by networks? States exist to defend the 
property rights of certain, ruling classes. But Mason never 
explains what class the wiki-state will serve and defend, let 
alone how at least part of the police, army, etc. can be won over 
to its cause without a fight against the reactionary elements. 
These are after all the same police who fought the miners, lied 
over Hillsborough, infiltrate social movements, suppress anti- 
fracking groups, kill and harass black men, etc. 

In the more limited area of IT itself, how exactly social 
media can undermine capitalist property and power relations 
is left unsaid. Yet he recognises that the power of monopolies 
(Google, Amazon, Microsoft, Apple) and intellectual property 
rights are already stifling these possibilities. It is possible to 
reverse networking so that instead of empowering the individual 
it empowers the state or the corporation, as we saw with 
Cambridge Analytica and Brexit. In Tahrir Square, the internet 
was turned off and thousands of networked individuals became 
un-networked, atomised individuals, prey to the state. 

Mason’s vision is not only confined to wealthy countries 
and totally at odds with the growing poverty and attacks on 
democracy worldwide. The fact that IT stuff is made by tens of 
millions of workers in China is ignored. Likewise, imperialism 
and war are left out almost entirely from PostCapitalism, 
appearing only as asides here and there. Mason likes to attack 
Marxists for being abstract but avoiding these hard realities 
looks simply like wishful thinking. 

There is another potential use for infotech, its real 
revolutionary potential; to plan production to meet real need. 
The abundance possible with machinery, renewable energy and 
now the information revolution is the premise of communism. 
Mason is right that infotech is being built now that can gather 
information about individuals’ consumption, aggregate this data 
and connect it to productive units. 

But Mason can't use the word “planning” without adding the 
word “command” in front of it, deliberately conflating a Stalinist 
bureaucracy with planning. His alternative is the “general 
intellect” or “hivemind” inherent in the networked society. But 
to really plug all individuals into a world of global information, 
relationships and mutual projects requires participatory 
planning in a socialist workers’ democracy. 

Until then, however, “markets are not the enemy,’ we are told. 


The only need is for the state to “send clear signals to the private 
sector” that profits from innovation will be acceptable, but not 
rents. At the same time, “it is important that a large space be 
left for what Keynes called the ‘animal spirits’ of the innovator” 
and to “use state intervention to promote an innovative, high 
wage private sector”.® This left wing version of what Blairites like 
Chuka Umunna call the social market ignores the fact that the 
market is an engine of inequality and concentration. 


The working class is dead (again) 

Mason says the world working class now numbers three billion, 
the greatest number, proportion of the population and global 
spread, in history. At the height of the revolts, he rejected post- 
class theorist Andre Gorz as wrong, that “the old proletariat has 
been dissolved by modern technology and that the class struggle 
would be replaced by personal politics”. Now, he thinks Gorz 
was simply ahead of his time: the working class is at an end, the 
organisational decline and “ideological collapse” of the workers’ 
movement since 1989 marks “a strategic change”: 

“It has become impossible to imagine this working class 
- disorganised, in thrall to consumerism and individualism - 
overthrowing capitalism... The old sequence - mass strikes, 
barricades, soviets and working-class government - looks 
utopian in a world where the key ingredient, solidarity in the 
workplace, has gone AWOL” (pp177-78) 

He then goes further and states that Marx “got it wrong about 
the working class” (pp180, 184). It was never revolutionary and 
attempts to make it so were doomed: 

“Far from being bearers of socialism, the working class were 
conscious of what they wanted, and expressed it through their 
actions. They wanted a more survivable form of capitalism. This 
was not a product of mental backwardness. This was an overt 
strategy based on something the Marxist tradition could never 
get its head around: the persistence of skill, autonomy and status 
in working-class life... Marxism’s first contact with the organised 
working class led to a big misunderstanding, not just about skill 
but the kind of political consciousness it produces.” 

Mason rejects as excuses the arguments that explain defeats 
by pointing to “bad conditions or bad leaders’, though his own 
potted history of the working class admits that at key junctures 
such as the 1970s, leadership was key, as “Stalinism and Social 
Democracy worked virtually full-time to channel the class 
struggle into compromise and parliamentary politics.” (p204) 

Mason has even less time for Marx’s followers; Engels, Lenin, 
Luxemburg, Trotsky, thus rejecting developments of his theory 
that explain changes in the working class and capitalism, such 
as Engels’ and Lenin’s theory of the labour aristocracy, which 
is mainly about skill and stratification in the working class and 
helps explain the bureaucracy in the labour movement and the 
durability of reformist “political consciousness”. 

The IT revolution has cleared out millions of semi-skilled 
and middle-income jobs, and is set to destroy millions more. 
There could not bea better, more sweeping, example of deskilling 
which vindicates Marx’s historical generalisation, along with 
his prediction of the “immiseration” or impoverishment of the 
working class, that all types of labour are eventually reduced to 
“simple labour”. 

Mason asserts the working class has been “sublated” into a 
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broader, precarious, fragmented mass, to be overtaken by the 
network-empowered individual as the revolutionary subject: 
“the agent of change has become, potentially, everyone on 
Earth.” Including presumably some of the one percent appealed 
to at the end; like all post-class theorists, there’s a lot of analysis 
attacking the concept and reality of the working class, but none 
about the ruling class and its potential for reform; the liberal 
bourgeoisie and neutral state are simply assumed. 


The Big Idea 

Mason asserts that “work is the source of value” and gives a good 
explanation and defence of Marx’s labour theory of value. He 
recognises that this “has stood the test of time” and tries to use 
it for his Big Idea: (147). 

He argues that “Information technology, far from creating 
a new and stable form of capitalism, is dissolving it: corroding 
market mechanisms, eroding property rights and destroying 
the old relationship between wages, work and profit” (p112). 
He sees the expansion of information technology into every 
aspect of production and the product itself (e.g. a jet engine 
that sends back data on its functioning or problems). The 
new interconnected “internet of things” will revolutionise the 
economy while eroding capitalist relations: “The knowledge 
content of products is becoming more valuable than the physical 
elements used to produce them.” (p111) 

To this he adds the effect of “zero marginal cost information”: 
“Once you can copy/paste a paragraph, you can do it to a music 
track, a movie, the design of a turbofan engine and the digital 
mock-up of the factory that will make it. Once you can copy 
and paste something, it can be reproduced for free. It has, in 
economics-speak, a ‘zero marginal cost” (p117) 

This is Mason's big idea underpinning the inexorable 
transition to postcapitalism. The progressive expansion of 
information content into “physical goods...means sucking them 
into the same zero-price vortex as pure information goods” to 
produce a massive fall in prices, less work necessary to produce 
things, and increasing amounts of “free stuff”: “zero-cost 
effects begin to cascade over from information into the sphere 
of machines and products, and from there into labour costs.” 
(p142, p171) 

“The impact of wiring every person and every object into an 
intelligent network could be exponential. It could rapidly reduce 
the marginal cost of energy and physical goods in the same way 
as the internet does for digital products.” (p140) He claims the 
growing internet-of-things could be worth up to $6 trillion by 
2025. Unfortunately, the Big Idea underpinning his theory of 
PostCapitalism does not have the transformative power he gives 
it. 

First off, Mason completely contradicts the labour theory of 
value that he has just praised so highly. Commodities exchange 
for their real value: the amount of socially necessary labour 
time congealed in them. Even if the information in a mobile 
phone costs next to zero to produce, it still takes a team of 
programmers labour-time, while the phone casing, microchips, 
battery, etc. are all made by heavily repressed, sweated labour. 
Even so, this labour also has to be paid so that the worker can 
return tomorrow. 

Also, information is caught up in capitalism’s constant 
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competitive innovation and has costs of production. Software 
gets out of date and obsolete; the fixed capital of machinery, 
computers, cable networks, server barns etc all wear out or are 
superseded in five to ten years. Labour is needed to produce and 
replace them and is built into the product’s price. 

The same is true of branding, which Mason sees as an 
“intangible”, when from a labour theory of value standpoint it 
comes with certain costs in marketing, sponsoring, etc., with 
its value legally protected from competition. Information, 
branding, and “big data” are all costs of production that can be 
turned into commodities, sold on or used to extort royalties. 

And information can’t reduce the cost of physical things to 
the same degree that digital products can be copied for next 
to nothing. Yes, you can download the blueprint of a turbofan 
jet engine for free, but a blueprint can’t power an aeroplane. 
Mason recognises that energy and raw materials will continue 
to be scarce, but his idea that the cost of machinery will fall 
towards zero, i.e. of a giant, self-reproducing and self-developing 
apparatus of production, can never be achieved under capitalism. 

It is obvious that a change of the form of society, the 
abolition of private property in production, is needed to reap 
the rewards of new technology for humanity, and transform the 
economy in a sustainable way. Without that, savings will simply 
be appropriated as profit by the capitalist class, as they have 
the bulk of productivity gains since the 1970s, with a growing 
mass of precarious, low-waged service sector jobs to soak up the 
redundant labour. 

Mason says capitalism simply cant deal with the 
unemployment that will result, something has to give. In reality, 
capitalism has an answer: precariousness plus digitisation. All- 
round surveillance to speed up, stop “time theft” and police 
union resistance is already happening. Capitalism will make us 
pay for infotech unless workers struggle collectively against this. 

Nevertheless, Mason sees universal basic income as essential 
to compensate for lost jobs and give people time to learn to 
network or engage in P2P projects. He tries to show it wouldn't 
cost much more than the benefits system, but this just begs the 
question, what about three quarters of humanity who live in 
countries without much of a welfare state? 

On a planet of seven billion people, mostly poor, where the 
next meal is coming from is a big issue. Mason's portrait of the 
networked society looks absurd, like the statistics that show 
women will get equal pay in a century, or that poor countries 
will catch up with the rich in a few hundred years; capitalism’s 
multiple crises mean we don't have the luxury of waiting for 
a “long transition’, in fact it won't happen. In reality, Mason's 
vision is one for the rich countries, especially since he foresees 
the continuation of the nation state and what it implies: the 
global order divided between imperialist countries and the 
semi-colonial countries they exploit. 

The biggest problem that Mason recognises but doesn't have 
an answer to is that all this zero-cost production information is 
owned by monopolies that use their intellectual property rights 
to protect their information products and limit their use. It 
costs 99p to download a track on iTunes but costs Apple almost 
nothing, in other words, the profits from iTunes are almost pure 
rent (pp118-19). 

Strangely, there are no proposals to nationalise these IT 


giants, though his proposal to regulate the IT sector to ensure 
innovation, not rent, is rewarded, is sure to be resisted as hard 
as nationalisation by the banks and energy titans. Rather than 
a network economy that “has started to corrode the traditional 
property relations of capitalism’, capitalism with its monopolies 
and state has already proved more than capable of subordinating 
these new networks and using them to boost profits, while 
undermining privacy and freedom. 

Indeed, without nationalisation, only such giant companies 
could amass the capital necessary to invest in high-end 
robotics, nanotechnology, etc. Mason ignores monopoly under 
capitalism; the point is that, just like machinery and information, 
they develop under capitalism as the prerequisite of socialist 
planning, as Lenin pointed out, something that is anathema to 
Mason. 


State, war and imperialism 

Marx’s Capital does not stick to an economic analysis of 
capitalism but is withering in its denunciations of a system born 
“drenched in blood” from slavery, conquest and dispossession. 
When Mason quotes Marx on finance as “the purest and most 
colossal form of gambling and swindling’, it jars with the rest 
of the optimistic, moderate technocrat writing. Since capitalism 
can be tamed by a left wing social-democratic government and 
ultimately retired by the network society gestating and growing 
within it, there is no need for Marx’s implacable hostility to the 
system. And, of course, when the left government facilitating 
the post-capitalist process rules in an imperialist country like 
Britain, it would be awkward to explore too deeply the linkages 
between the big banks, monopolies and the state, and their role 
in propping up dictatorship and military intervention abroad. 

Imperialism and war are the big absences in Mason's text. 
His economistic account identifies Hilferding’s theory of 
finance capital as the third long wave of capitalist mutation, 
but deliberately ignores Lenin’s revolutionary recasting of this 
theory to explicitly connect monopoly to imperialist rivalry and 
conclude that imperialism is the highest stage of capitalism, an 
“epoch of wars and revolutions’, not just another “mutation” 
Mason actually criticises Luxemburg’s “obsession with colonies 
and military spending” in explaining capitalism’s pre-war 
economic stability (p62). 

Mason’s “wiki-state” is just a name-change for a left 
government switching off “the neoliberal privatisation machine” 
and pursuing traditional roles, such as infrastructure provision. 
What’s new is its need “to think positively about its role in the 
transition to postcapitalism... clear a space in the capitalist 
jungle for these new [P2P] plants to grow” In response to the 
big rumbling crises growing under capitalism's feet; climate 
change, ageing populations, migration, debt - “only national 
governments and multilateral agreements can solve them” and 
save capitalism. In reality, nation states and the imperialist 
system exacerbate them and block solutions. 

For Mason, the state’s role is to reward entrepreneurship, not 
rent, and to “suppress or socialise monopolies’, with the public 
provision of water, housing, energy, transport, health, telecoms 
infrastructure, and education (pp273-75). Where will the money 
come from without hiking taxes on the rich and nationalising 
without compensation? The ruling class would never accept 
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any of Mason’s minimal conditions of the transition. His own 
positions on renationalising steel and Carillion have been evasive 
in practice, or given reactionary rationales: steel is “a strategic 
resource...if you want an independent defence industry”. 

That’s the problem with utopian socialist blueprints and long 
transitions; they float above the everyday politics without having 
to connect in action. Mason’s reasoned appeal is to people who 
want to save the system not those that want to overthrow it. 

His faith in the state has become more and more explicit 
since his engagement with the Corbyn project, and with it a 
rising identification with the nation’s “interests”, that is, those 
of its ruling class. Brexit needs to happen because we need 
“sovereignty”; Putin is an enemy because of his threat to 
multilateralism and globalisation. His paean to the British state 
last year shows that he is not-so-radical a social democrat after 
all: 

“...There is zero chance of an extrajudicial reaction to a 
leftwing Labour government... From top to bottom, the UK’s 
armed forces, security services and police are acutely aware 
of constraints on their activities by the rule of law... Today 
our country is under threat: from Isis and other terrorist 
organisations; from Vladimir Putin’s Russia, which is waging 
hybrid warfare on all western democracies. The security 
services are our first line of defence and they need our support, 
as do the police and special forces who stand ready to deal with 
situations... 

“The demand for democratic change in Britain is strong. 
Attempts to revive the paranoid practices of the Thatcher 
era would have no consent among the electorate - and in an 
information society would be much more easily exposed.” 


The spectre of communism 

Mason is clear why he spends so much time critiquing Marxism: 
to convince young people not to go down that path and keep 
them corralled behind the Corbynism: 

“The deeper the social catastrophe inflicted on the youth of 
tomorrow, the greater the chance becomes that they will try to 
repeat the failed experiments of Marx’s followers: Bolshevism” 
- and thus: “The premise of this book - that there is a different 
route beyond capitalism, and a different means to achieve it.” 
(p49) 

The penny drops only at the end of PostCapitalism, with a 
short last chapter with a bizarre focus and title, “Liberate the one 
per cent”. This is laden with more irony than intended, that of 
utopian socialism and its past appeals to the elite. Mason voices 
his worries about the commitment of the liberal bourgeoisie 
to democracy: “Today the ideology of the Western elite means 
social liberalism, a commitment to fine art, democracy and 
the rule of law...the danger is as the crisis drags on the elite’s 
commitment to liberalism vanishes”. 

Only here at the end, after nearly 300 pages without anything 
about the dangers of the state, does a shadow fall on Mason's 
optimistic description of Project Zero and its rationale, with the 
hint that there might be an obstacle in the organic movement 
of society and economy beyond capitalism, one that requires 
revolution to remove it. PostCapitalism ends oddly haunted 
by the “the spectre of communism” that Mason had hoped to 
exorcise 
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Italy: Fora 
united front 
against 
racism 


fter nearly three months 

of negotiations, a coalition 

government has been formed 

in Italy between the Five Star 

Movement (M5S) and the 
League (formerly Lega Nord). 

Coverage of the government's difficult 
birth focussed on the Italian President's 
decision to veto the coalition’s choice of 
a eurosceptic Finance Minister, but the 
real headline policy is the proposal to 
round up refugees in concentration camps 
before deporting half a million of them. 
The government has promised to put the 
boot in by slashing meagre payments to 
those refugees permitted to remain, and 
condemning thousands to death by ending 
rescue operations in the Mediterranean. 

For good measure, the coalition plans 
to follow France's lead by bulldozing Roma 
camps, and to “strictly regulate” (i.e. stop) 
the opening of new mosques (which are 
few and far between anyway). 


Racists and Populists 
The man responsible for overseeing what 
threatens to become the largest forcible 
deportation since the Second World War 
is La Lega’s leader, Matteo Salvini, who 
comfortably rubs shoulders with fellow 
leaders of the European far right, even 
going so far as to host meetings with parties 
of the fascist fringe including the Greek 
neo-Nazi Golden Dawn. Salvini’s first act 
on taking up the post of Interior Minister 
was to set out on a tour of the country to 
size up the “problem”. 

The entry of M5S into coalition with 





La Lega reflects the growth of xenophobia 
and chauvinism within the ranks of an 
ostensibly left wing party that presents 
itself as an anti-establishment answer to the 
corrupt parties of the ‘system, with which 
it pledged never to enter into coalition. 
Founded in 2008 by a professional clown, 
Beppe Grillo, it got its break by engaging 
in demagogic, if not always inaccurate, 
denunciations of Italy’s political elites. It 
should be noted that the conviction and 
imprisonment of La Lega’s founder and 
former leader for embezzling hundreds 
of thousands of euros in public funds, 
apparently did not present a significant 
obstacle to M5S negotiating a coalition 
deal. 

With its denunciations of austerity 
and the tyranny of the European Union 
(which installed Mario Monti at the head 
of an austerity government of unelected 
technocrats in 2011), M5S’ claim to be a 
party of the left was not so easily exposed 
as an illusion. But, as the prospect of power 
approached, the party discarded the motley 
of left populism and donned the cloak of La 
Lega’ virulent anti-refugee racism. 

The issue of the budget and Italy’s debt, 
which will be made even more eye watering 
by the pledges to slash taxes and introduce 
a supposed universal basic income, will 
not come up till the autumn; so, for the 
time being, the government can get on 
with herding the refugees into camps. But 
a major crisis with the EU and Germany 
is inevitable unless Salvini and his puppet 
prime minister Giuseppe Conti back down 
on their tax cuts and spending plans. 


Economy 

Meanwhile, Italy’s economy, even at the 
peak of the recovery from the 2008 Great 
Recession, is in big trouble. Per capita GDP 
in Italy is still more than eight per cent 
below what it was when Lehman Brothers 
crashed in 2008. Quite incredibly, it is 
lower now than when the country joined 
the Eurozone, a fact the eurosceptics drive 
home whenever they can. Unemployment 
stands at 11 per cent, down from a high 
of 13.1 per cent in 2014, but still double 
the 5.8 per cent pre crisis level. Youth 





unemployment, which reached 43 per cent, 
is now 31 per cent. And, like Britain and 
Spain, Italy has undergone a long period of 
falling real wages. 

The country still suffers from massive 
inequality between the North, where 
approximately 75 per cent of GDP is 
produced and the South, the Mezzogiorno. 
As a result, GDP per person is more 
than 40 per cent lower in the South and 
unemployment much higher. It’s no 
surprise that M5S’ programme of economic 
populism, including a citizens’ basic 
income of €780 a month, and a national 
investment bank, swept Berlusconi’s former 
stronghold. 


Opposition 

Faced with the most reactionary 
government since Mussolini, political 
opposition will be hampered by the 
weakness and demoralisation of the Italian 
left, which has been shattered by decades 
of opportunist adaptation to the now 
thoroughly bourgeois Democratic Party. 
There are no shortcuts to rebuilding a 
mass, independent, working class party, 
but this goal should be initiated by building 
a united front of resistance to the new 
government. 

The Italian trade unions still have a 
relatively high density and have proved 
they are still are capable of action. Likewise, 
the youth have shown time and again their 
capacity for self-organisation. Defending 
the immigrants against deportation will be 
an urgent priority. So, too, will be meeting 
the needs of the unemployed and the 
workers whose real wages have stagnated 
or declined. 

Moreover, the government's 
programme is riven by contradictions; 
cutting taxes and ending austerity; picking 
fights with the EU and the Italian political 
elite. Further constitutional crises are a real 
possibility. In the end, the popular base 
of the populists, won through demagogy 
and the criminal pro-capitalist policies of 
the reformist left, needs to be undermined 
by building fighting organisations that 
can rally anti-racist workers, youth, and 
migrants to a programme that makes Italy’s 
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oligarchs pay for the crisis of their sclerotic 
system. 

Italy today is a veritable tinderbox, and 
with the far right preparing to strike the 
spark, the response of the labour movement 
in the summer months will be crucial to 
preventing a racist conflagration 





Spain: 
Sanchez 
ousts Rajoy 
but what 
next? 


By Dave Stockton 


edro Sanchez, leader of the 

Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party 

(PSOE), is now in the Moncloa 

Palace as prime minister of 

Spain. Every progressive person 
in the Spanish state will be glad to see the 
back of the Popular Party’s autocratic leader 
Mariano Rajoy. 

The critical moment came when the 
Basque Nationalist Party (PNV) revealed 
it would join Podemos, two Catalan pro- 
independence parties, and a second Basque 
party (BILDU) in backing a no confidence 
motion tabled by the PSOE in response to 
a major corruption scandal which engulfed 
the PP. 

The liberal Ciudadanos (Citizens) 
party, which has recently surged ahead, 
overtaking its rivals in the polls, backed 
Rajoy, but leader Albert Rivera now senses 
a golden opportunity to replace the People’s 
Party as the main party of the right. 

Podemos, which once declared its 





determination to completely supplant 
the PSOE and rejected the very idea of a 
coalition with it, called on Sanchez to form 
a coalition with Podemos ministers, an 
offer the PSOE leader immediately refused. 
Podemos itself is now in the doldrums. 
The party’s guru, Pablo Iglesias, was 
recently forced hold to a plebiscite to 
reaffirm his leadership after vigorous 
internal opposition over his decision to 
buy a €600,000 house with swimming pool 
outside Madrid, which infuriated members 
and supporters of a party which made its 
name in part campaigning over Spain’s 
catastrophic housing crisis. 


Sanchez’s promises 

Immediately after the no-confidence vote, 
Sanchez stated, “We're going to sign a 

new page in the history of democracy in 
our country”. Here the wary will pause a 
moment to ask, is this the same man who 
supported Rajoy’s refusal to countenance a 
referendum on Catalonia’s independence 
and the High Court’s judgments which 
drove the President of its Generalitat into 
exile and put several ministers into prison? 

True, Sanchez has promised to 
enter into talks with the new Catalan 
government but he still rules out the 
possibility of a legal referendum on 
Catalonia’s status. At the same time, a new 
Catalan government headed by Joaquim 
‘Quin Torra, a pro-independence stooge 
of the exiled President, Carles Puigdemont, 
has been sworn in, ending eight months of 
direct rule from Madrid. 

Sanchez will probably repeal some of 
the most undemocratic aspects of Rajoy’s 
notorious “Gag Law” which imposed 
severe restrictions on demonstrations 
near parliament, the senate and regional 
parliaments, backed by fines of up to 
€600,000 for sit-ins in public places or the 
blocking of home evictions, if the “relevant 
authority” (a court, the police) has ordered 
the dispersal of the gathering. 

But to write a genuinely new page 
in the tortuous history of democracy 
in Spain requires not the establishment 
parties’ obeisance to the post-Franco 
constitution, but its replacement 





through a democratically elected 
Constituent Assembly which abolishes 
the monarchy and recognises the right to 
self determination, up to and including 
secession from the Spanish state, for all its 
nationalities. Revolutionary socialists do 
not want to break up the Spanish state but 
that would be better than forced unity. 
Sanchez has promised to address 
the “pressing social needs” of citizens 
in a country still plagued by high 
unemployment and the austerity imposed 
by successive governments, but he also 
immediately promised to retain the 2018 
budget proposed by Rajoy, which the PSOE 
voted against only a week ago. His excuse 
is that only thus was he able to get the 
votes of the PNV, whose concern above 
all was to ensure the funds allocated to 
the Basque country, which it included. He 
says that it will “guarantee economic and 
fiscal responsibility” and emphasise that 
Spain will fulfill its “European duties” But 
this will either tie the new government 
to the cuts and austerity measures of his 
predecessor or, if he changes some of them, 
like the proposed increase in pensions, he 
will still have to rob Peter to pay Paul. 


Taking action 
There is an alternative to this, if he were 
prepared to introduce serious taxation of 
the fortunes of the wealthy and the big 
corporations. Of course, some will say, 
given his past record one might as well ask 
pigs to fly, but this is not the point. The 
trade unions and the youth, including the 
membership of the PSOE and Podemos, 
have demonstrated their willingness to 
fight during the years immediately after the 
Great Recession, and could and should now 
mobilise to demand Sanchez abandons 
austerity altogether. They should recall the 
massive support that Jeremy Corbyn got in 
Britain, both on the streets and at the ballot 
box, when he called for an end to austerity. 
Some will say the EU would intervene 
to stop any government or leader that 
tried to break their ‘fiscal discipline just as 
they did with Syriza in Greece. But, unlike 
Alexis Tsipras, a Spanish government that 
dared to defy the EU should not waste 
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its time sending academics to grovel in 
Brussels or Frankfurt. They should defy 
the Merkels and the Macrons and appeal 
directly to the workers of Europe to 

take action to support them. The record 

of Syriza’s capitulation shows that bold 
speeches from leaders are worth little if the 
workers and the youth are not organised 
and ready to take action independently if 
their leaders refuse to fight. 

If Spain’s workers, oppressed 
nationalities, women and immigrant 
communities unite and open up a mass 
struggle for their vital needs in the coming 
months, then even this weak-kneed 
PSOE government can be used as a lever 
to win social and democratic rights, 
and open the road of struggle to a real 
workers’ government, based on the mass 
organisations of the working class; trade 
unions, socialist parties, and councils of 
action 





Trump’s 
Korea 
gambit 


By Peter Main 


he news that the US Secretary 

of State, Mike Pompeo, 

has returned from his talks 

with Kim Jong-un with 

three US citizens released 
from prison in North Korea appears, at 
first sight, to validate the “tough guy” 
approach to diplomacy of his boss, Donald 
Trump. This interpretation had already 
been strengthened by a series of highly 
conciliatory gestures from Kim; a unified 
Korean team at the Winter Olympics, the 
meeting with South Korea’s President, 
Moon Jae-in, at the “peace town” of 
Panmunjon, the decision to suspend 





nuclear tests, and even to dismantle the 
test site, and his comment that, in the right 
circumstances, he would give up nuclear 
weapons altogether. 

Anyone impressed by Trump's version 
of negotiation should, however, take a step 
back and consider the bigger picture; those 
prisoners were being held for just such a 
moment, the Olympics won Kim plaudits 
all around the world and cost him nothing 
while the suspension of nuclear testing is 
likely to have been a consequence of an 
earthquake which wrecked the site anyway. 

More significantly, it was revealed, 
after the event, that Kim spent two days in 
a conference with President Xi Jinping of 
China just last week. There is a parallel here 
with a similar meeting, in Beijing, in late 
March, prior to Kim’s “groundbreaking” 
meeting with President Moon. Western 
media reports have suggested these visits 
were intended to reassure Beijing of North 
Korea's undying loyalty to its longstanding 
“communist” ally, while he actually went 
ahead preparing to do deals with the 
capitalist West. There is, of course, another 
way of looking at it. 


Irrational? 
At the very least, the meeting with Xi is 
a salutary reminder that there is more 
than one major imperialist power with 
an immediate interest in the future of the 
Korean peninsula. Moreover, much as 
Trump and his sycophantic media might 
like to present the North Korean regime as 
an irrational oriental aberration and deride 
Kim himself as “the little rocket man’, he, 
and the regime he heads up, have played 
their hand with more than a little skill. 
North Korea is a poor country, certainly, 
and made poorer by the combination of its 
bureaucratic dictatorship and the economic 
sanctions imposed on it by the western 
imperialists. Nonetheless, from the point of 
view of the regime, they have pursued an 
entirely rational policy. 

Like, Israel, which can surely 
trust Washington to support it in any 
conceivable crisis but, nonetheless, thought 
it best to develop its own nuclear weapons, 





North Korea could probably trust China 
and, before that, the Soviet Union, to take 
its side but decided to develop its own 
nuclear deterrent. As the Germans say, 
“Trust is good, control is better”. So, today, 
this impoverished little country of some 24 
million has to be treated as something of an 
equal by the “Great Powers”. 

Still, gratifying as that might be, it 
does nothing to end the poverty of most 
of those 24 million or the inefficiency of 
bureaucratic command planning. While 
the welfare of the people may not weigh 
heavily with the regime, its own survival 
is the most important consideration of all. 
For that, the regime knows full well it has 
to make fundamental changes, but those 
changes must keep the regime itself intact. 
Now, of the two biggest economic powers 
on the planet, the USA and China, which 
might offer the more appropriate model for 
Pyongyang? 

To ask the question is surely to 
answer it. From its own resources, North 
Korea could not simply follow in China’s 
footsteps; restore private farming, set up 
a few Special Economic Zones, trustify 
its main industrial enterprises and wait 
for success in about twenty years. It can, 
however, hope to take advantage of its 
special relationship with China and, 
indeed, with South Korea, itself a world 
class player in economic terms. 


Re-unification 

The same thought is evidently in the minds 
not only of Pyongyang but of Seoul. In 

his election campaign last year, Moon 
called for economic cooperation and even 
integration of the two Koreas as a prelude 
to eventual re-unification. It seems this was 
not mere electoral rhetoric; at that meeting 
in Panmunjon, he presented Kim with a 
USB memory stick containing a detailed 
plan not just for Korean cooperation but 
for integration into China’s “One Belt, One 
Road” economic development project. 

The key elements of the proposal are for 
the creation of three development zones, 
one on the East coast, connected by rail 
to China, a second on the international 
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border to promote exchange and tourism 
and a third on the West coast to facilitate 
trade with Russia. The rail links would 
be expected to join up with China’s 
international network, stretching to both 
Europe and the Middle East. Clearly, these 
proposals will have been discussed with 
Beijing in advance not just as a diplomatic 
nicety but because they would greatly 
aid the development of the North-east of 
China, at present something of a rust belt. 

If any such scenario were to be 
implemented, it might well provide the 
security, that is the prospect of its own 
survival, that the North Korean regime 
presently enjoys from possession of nuclear 
weapons, allowing the “denuclearisation” 
it has frequently said it wants. 
Characteristically, Trump’s response to 
such apparent concessions has been to raise 
his own demands to include dismantling 
of missile systems and all biological or 
chemical weapons capacity. At the same 
time, he has also declared his intention to 
upgrade the USA’ nuclear arsenal. 

As the diplomatic chess game plays 
out, there will, of course, be any number 
of supposed “peace initiatives” as well as 
threats of war and even clashes involving 
military forces, whether intended or not. At 
stake is the future of the entire East Asian 
region and, with it, the balance of power 
within the whole world. Just as the rivalry 
between the imperialist powers, and their 
regional allies, has led to the destruction of 
whole countries in the Middle East, so the 
same rivalry could destabilise, even destroy, 
the many countries and, more importantly, 
their peoples, of Asia. 


Options 

The USA and its dependent ally, Japan, 
remain hugely wealthy and powerful. 
That is a combination that allows both 
threats and bribes that could perhaps 
induce both Koreas to throw in their lot 
with the Western imperialists, hoping to 
benefit from being the front line against 
China in much the same way as Central 
and Eastern European states expected to 
benefit from their proximity to Russia. 





Equally, as Moon's proposed economic plan 
for integration shows, they could opt to 
join the most dynamic of the imperialists, 
essentially maintaining the tributary role 
that Korea has played for two millenia. 

The working classes of all the countries 
involved, and of the rest of the world, 
have no reason to side with either set 
of imperialists. All that is certain is 
that, whichever wins the current test of 
strength will become more assertive, 
more aggressive, on the world stage, while 
whichever loses will seek retaliation, 
whether in this sector of the board or 
another. North Korea may have played very 
skillfully but, like most other regimes, it 
remains a pawn at the mercy of the Grand 
Masters. It is worth remembering, however, 
that chess was invented in China © 


Assad to 
repossess 
Syria’s 
graveyards 


By Katie Pelikanou 





he Syrian regime is 

undertaking a thinly-veiled 

legal manoeuvre to punish the 

millions of refugees who have 

fled the civil war, and entrench 
the postwar sectarian redivision of Syria by 
repossessing their homes. 

The government of dictator Bashar Al- 
Assad enacted this law whilst the remnants 
of the Syrian army, along with Iranian and 
Hezbollah militias, was brutally liquidating 
the Ghouta pocket, shortly followed by a 
shelling campaign against the Palestinians 
in the Yarmouk refugee camp. 

‘Law 10’ was signed on 2 April, and 





gave all homeowners just six weeks to 
register their properties and provide proof 
of ownership. Those who don't will have 
their properties seized by the state. 

Half of the Syrian population have fled 
their homes. This move is a clear attempt to 
permanently shift the demographic balance 
and re-establish the regime's authority 
after it has turned half its population 
into refugees. Given the situation on 
the ground, up to six million internally 
displaced Syrians and five million refugees 
face being permanently dispossessed. 


As with property seizures in the 
Balkans during the 1990s and in Lebanon 
following the civil war, this will repopulate 
entire towns with regime supporters from 
higher social classes. But this is merely 
an administrative measure to legalise the 
principal means of depopulating entire 
towns and regions: chemical warfare, 
bombing and shelling attacks, starvation, 
fuel and medical aid sieges - all carried out 
with Russian backing, and passivity from 
the West. 

The timeframe is a clear sign of the 
regime’s intentions. To establish property 
rights, individuals would have had to 
return to the region of their property 
to declare ownership - a close friend or 
relative with power of attorney could 
do this but this legal process would take 
months. 

Clearly this is an impossible task for 
those who have fled with no practical 
means of returning; the legal transfer 
of ownership will have been far from 
the minds of those fleeing Assad’s 
indiscriminate chemical weapon and 
barrel bomb attacks. In the chaos of war, 
it is estimated that at least 70 per cent of 
Syrian refugees lack even basic identity 
documents; few took property deeds 
with them. The regime is determined to 
capitalise on this. 

An added factor is that returning 
requires security clearance, a significant 
deterrent for those who fled regions that 
were under opposition control—or whose 
relatives remained—who will rightly fear 
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retribution by the regime. 

Under the guise of ‘reconstruction, 
the Syrian regime is in fact extending 
Decree 66, an ‘urban planning’ measure 
enacted in 2012, which grants the regime 
the right to confiscate property. This led 
to several large scale demolitions and 
evacuations in Damascus and Hama 
between 2012-13. The ongoing Marota 
City project in Damascus has involved 
the forced evacuation of the working and 
lower middle class communities who 
have received neither compensation nor 
guarantee of return. 

That this is an attempt to rearrange the 
demographic map of Syria by repopulating 
rebel areas with loyalists who will be 
bound to the regime is self-evident. In 
the process these designated regions of 
redevelopment are destined to become 
lucrative opportunities for the neoliberal 
kleptocrats that make up the extended 
Assad family - plus the foreign allies who 
will demand their pound of flesh. As with 
the Marota City project, this is providing 
significant financial rewards for those 
turning Syria’s graveyards into goldmines. 

Ironically for a regime which claims 
to defend the Palestinians, Law 10 is 
effectively a copy of Israel’s Absentee 





Property Law; enacted after the 1948 
expulsions, which enables the Israeli 
state to confiscate property of Palestinian 
refugees. 

Whilst this goes on, the contemptible 
disregard demonstrated by France, 
Britain and the United States towards the 
victims of seven years of total war in Syria 
(including their own bombing of civilian 
areas) has abandoned millions of refugees 
to an uncertain fate in neighbouring 
states that, facing their own economic and 
political upheaval, are less than inclined to 
be well-disposed towards them. 

Millions of refugees stuck in hellish 
refugee camps face the prospect of years 
of being used as pawns as the region’s 
map is redivided by the victors. Lebanon's 
Michel Aoun has ominously suggested 
the one million Syrians in the region to 
return to “secure areas”. This has echoes 
of Germany’s policy towards Afghan 
refugees. Under the diplomatic cover 
of having taken in almost a million 
mainly Syrian refugees, Angela Merkel’s 
government is now deporting Afghan 
refugees to “secure areas” in a country that 
remains ravaged by war and imperialist 
occupation. 

From Yemen to Turkey, the Middle 





East has become a vast open air 

refugee camp, with millions of refugees 
condemned to eke out a miserable 
existence, dependent on the toleration 
of the local governments, and charitable 
organisations. 

The Palestinians have been refugees 
in their own lands for 70 years. Without 
a fundamental change in the economic 
and political organisation of the Middle 
East, they will be joined in decades of 
exile by millions more refugees from every 
country in the region. 

The scale of the catastrophe and the 
intensification of war and great power 
rivalry precludes simplistic solutions. 

To begin with socialists in the West 
must demand our state open their borders 
to refugees and grants them indefinite right 
to work and live here. Secondly, we need 
to rebuild the antiwar movement to put 
an end to the brutal occupations and to 
support for dictators which ensures they 
continue to defend our rulers’ imperialist 
interests. Finally we need to reassert the 
centrality of solidarity with the Palestinian 
people and their legitimate resistance; the 
resolution to which strikes at the lynchpin 
of western imperialism’s colonisation and 
subordination of the whole region @ 


Rob Schofield reviews 
In The Intense Now 
Joao Moreira Salles 
Brazil / 2017 / 127 min 


Wwww.radicalfilmnetwork.com 





alles’ thoughtful cinematic essay No 
Intenso Agora begins with Charles 
de Gaulle’s address to France on 
New Year's Day 1968. A warm, 
almost grandfatherly figure, de 
Gaulle comments with palpable irony that 
although “the future is difficult to predict” 
he is pleased by the “happy, peaceful outlook 
that 1968 offers upon the nation” Salles’ 
film takes a tour of the Prague Spring and 
Mao’ China during the same period, but 
focuses mostly on the revolutionary events 
of May 1968 in Paris, where students and 
workers led wide-scale protests and general 
strikes that almost brought down de Gaulle's 
government. 





What makes this film compelling is that 
we rarely see these tremendous historical 
events through the lens of news cameras 
and bulletins, the piece is made up almost 
entirely of amateur footage. In the case 
of the Prague Spring even the names of 
the filmmakers have been lost to time. 

This form of filmmaking, stripped of the 
standard conventions of professional camera 
operation, gives a thrilling dimension to 
events. The filmmaker is not a passive 
observer of history but a part of it. The 
idiosyncrasies of the framing, the motion 
and the choice of shot become a character 

in of itself that Salles often comments on 
throughout the film in his narration. As the 
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title of the the film suggests, Salles wants to 
make the audience feel like they are really 
there, in the intensity of these revolutionary 
moments. 

One scene which is particularly 
memorable is when a young woman activist 
(pictured) is filmed receiving a phone call 
from a distraught mother whose son hasn't 
been home in a week. The mother demands 
to know if her son is alive, and the activist 
struggles to contain her laughter as she 
reassures the woman that her son has been 
taking part in the student occupations. 

This is one of the few moments of pure, 
unassailable joy and fun that Salles focuses 
on from May ‘68, before the film takes a 
much more solemn turn. 

Salles takes particular interest in 
leader of the student movement Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit, who escapes abroad after 
becoming disillusioned with the movement. 
Cohn-Bendit sells out and agrees to let a 
photographer follow him on a visit to Berlin, 
financed by magazine Paris Match. Salles 
goes on to discuss how Cohn-Bendit and his 
brother wrote a “slapdash” book about May 
68 for 150,000 francs. Salles describes this as 
“rebellion being appropriated by commerce” 
and posits: “Everything, even the experience 
of revolt, can be bought and sold” 

It is this overly-cynical view of May 68 
that I believe lets the film down. At points, 





it feels Salles portrays revolution as the act 
of chasing a rainbow. He claims that the 
famous May ’68 slogan “Sous les pavés, la 
plage” (Under the pavements, the beach) 
was in fact coined by two advertising 
employees, he also highlights how the 
striking workers in Paris referred to the 
students as “our future bosses”. We are 
doomed to repeat the same failures over 
and over, revolt against capitalist structures 
only leads to further cementing of capitalist 
structures. So it is disappointing to see the 
narrator, at one point seemingly caught 

up in the ecstatic moment with the young 
student on the phone, suddenly descend into 
a well of postmodernist despair. 

Since May ’68 lessons have been 
learnt. In recent decades we have seen 
how capitalism is able to absorb activist 
politics into itself, from the inclusion of 
rainbow-adorned police at Pride, to oil 
companies deploying renewable energy 
advertising campaigns to mask their 
destructive activities elsewhere. But there 
is also progress in these movements to 
push back and to resist, to reject revolution 
as consumer product and win it back as 
genuinely liberatory activity. 

Presumably encapsulating the death of 
May ’68 for Salles, a fascinating exchange 
is presented of workers outside a factory 
having just voted to return to work with a 








10% pay increase. A woman identified only 
as Jocelyne’ speaks up in utter outrage that 
the union has given in. Union officials in 
the crowd around her try to console her 
patronisingly, as she decries: “We didn’t 
get anything, we got less vacation... I’m 
not going back in that pigsty... We don't 
even have the right to go to the toilet... 
Now it’s over we'll never get anything else”. 
Salles proclaims that Jocelyne is a “Wonder 
Woman” and rightfully presents her as 

a hero. I hope Salles looks at moments 

like these, of individuals taking a stand 
against bureaucracy and the forces of 
counterrevolution within the movement, 
and realises that there is real possibility in 
these acts: that if the rank-and-file of the 
movement have sufficient strength we are 
not doomed to repeat the mistakes of the 
past. 

It is true that revolution can be bought 
and sold as a consumer product, a fact 
somewhat demonstrated by the very 
creation of this film. However, surely the 
sale of revolutionary lessons and ideas from 
50 years ago tells us we can bring these 
moments into being once again. 

This screening at Hyde Park Picture 
House in Leeds was part of #RFN68—the 
Radical Film Network's festival marking 50 
years since May 1968. 

www.radicalfilmnetwork.com © 
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